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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We had intended to review the defence of Lady Douglas, but 
on examining the pamphiet we bave found that it is a mere re- 
print of the statement contained in the Book, and a few unimpor- 
tant remarks, evidently written by some miserable vamper, 

We are obliged to the Pursuer of Eccentrics, and shall feel 


indebted for his future favors. 

Our political and review departments shall hereafter be re- 
gularly continued, 

Curious extracts from rare, humorous, and valuable books 
will be acceptable, and detached observations on the drama will 
meet with early insertion, 

The communication of Quinbus Flestrin is not of sufficient 


importauce in its subject to demand insertion, 


Q.S., Amos, C. C., and a Lover of Truth are under consi- 
deration. 
We shall endeavour to present our readers, if possible in our 


next number, with a review of Madame de Stael cn Germany. 
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SMUGGLING EXTRAORDINARY ; 
oR, 
THE KENTISH COAST IN AN UPROAR. 


—_—-— ~~ 





Shall we now 

Con! aminate our fingers with base bribes, 

Aud sell the mighty space of our large honours 

For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than such a Roman. Junius Casar. 

iinnmewen 

As I know, Mr. ScourGe, you are fond of the news, 
To insert this epistle you cannot refuse ; 
So from Kent L remit you this letter in verse, 
In order a late smuggling feat to rehearse, 
Which by person of rank was perform’d tother day, 
(For the rich Jike the poor love to buy in cheap way.) 
Some goods of Mounseers by bold smugglers brought over, 
Were snugly secur'd in a mansion near Dover. 
Perfumes, silks, pomatums, and gloves lily white, 
Choice rouge that makes be//es appear angels to sight, 
Rich veils finely wrought to enchant ev'ry ken, 
From city right famous called Valencienne. 
In fine whatsoever the senses cou'd please, 
Was there to be found free from Custom-lhouse fees ; 
So to ’scape all such duties the dame of a peer, 
At all times well known to be deucedly near, 
Went thither quite snug with her coufidante ma’, 
O'erjoy’d atthe thought of this cash saving trade, 
And bought all such wares as her optics invited, 


, . . m . . . . 4 
Which sate stow’d in carriage she drove off delighted, 
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4 Custom-house Laws. 


Nor dreamt for one moment that Fortune, cross minx, 

Might play cruel prank : for the optics of lynx . 

Are not half so wary and piercingly sly 

Asacustom-house officer’s keen prying eye; 

Well, off went my lady in carriage and four, 

Enchanted to think of the cheap-gotten store, 

When, lo! on a sudden three minions of evil, 

Whose features display’d ev'ry trait of the devil, 

Bade grooms halt their nags, since ‘twas fitting that they 

The carriage should inside and outside survey ; 

For they vow'd by the Lord not a dame in the land 

Should e’er be possessor of goods contraband ; 

Her ladyship frightened, entreated in vain, 

For Custom-house jockies are blunt men and plain, 

So to it they went devoid of fine feeling, 

l’o find the rich treasure of Madam’s concealing ; 

While the maid in a fury one fellow assails, 

And proves on his face she is bless’d with sharp nails, 

Nor less did her shrill tongue with flippancy wag, 

Till at length, Sir, the cat was let out of the bag, 

The goods were discovered; mishap truly dire, 

So the fat, Mr. Scource, was thrown into the fire, 

Now those unacquainted with Custom-house laws 

Should learn that they never let aught ’scape their claws. 

So the carriage with horses in number just four 

Were seizures, and all must confess ’twas a bore, 

Which the fellows, true Custom-house blades, to the 
marrow, 

Incontinent grac’d with their monarch’s broad arrow. 

And fain would have had both the females alight, 

Till pray’rs of her ladyship, in such a plight, 

Prevail’d on the seizers that home she might ride, 

When the value of carriage and horses beside 

Should forthwith be paid, since his lordship, she knew, 

Was mightily fond of his coach and nags too. 

Thus the cash was paid down ere the setting of sun: 

Since which her great ladyship vows there’s no fur 
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National Erultation. 5 


In cheating the customs; for crabbed she looks, 

And is clean blotted out from her husband’s good books, 

Who swears that in striving to save golden store, 

The loss thus sustain’d has been fifty times more 

‘Than what in the end would have prov’d to be gain, 

If the purchase illegal had not thus been ta’en ; 

Wherefore now having glean’d all the ills that accrue 

From striving to o’erreach our land’s revenue, 

My subject with adage straight ended shall be, 

Vor honesty’s always the best policy ; 

So good bye, Mister Scource, until next I address you, 

Stilllash Vice and Folly, and good heav’n bless you! 
Qu1z-Quoz-QuoruM. 





ON NATIONAL REJOICINGS. 





** And many an old man’s sigh, and many a widow's, 
And many an orphan’s water-standing eye, 

Men for their sons, wives for their husband’s fate, 
And orphans for their parents’ timeless death.” 


SHAKSPEARE., 





Ir has been observed by naturalists that every part of 
what is, perhaps too harshly, denominated the brute crea- 
tion, has its peculiar mode of expressing the operation of 
particular gratification on its mechanical system :--the lamb 
trisks, the doe bounds, the horse neighs, the dog gambols 
or fawns; each in its several way proclaims enjoyment; 
but man, probably as a token of supremacy, partakes of 
all the exuberance attendant on the whole chain of created 
beings. Cullivation has, indeed, so far sophisticated man 
that he is, in a general way, very far removed from the 
mere animal homo. But where war, blood, havoc and 
rapine are the theme, how the mischievous biped assumes 
his real post, the imbecile fetters of polish burst asunder, 
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6 National prejudice. 


and the varnished mask of cultivation melts, as snow ins 
vaded by a torrent of volcanic eruption. 

‘T'o substantiate these positions let but the mind’s eye 
direct itself to yonder dell, the unsocial habitation of a 
tribe, consisting of uncultivated African or American sa- 
cages; the chief is just returned victorious from some ma- 


rauding and murderous expedition; see the turbid smoke 


rolling its dense and pitchy volumes hardly gaining as- 
cent—now bursts the imprisoned flame, it sparkles high, 
illumiues all the vale—Hark ! how this vivid cue of naizonal 
rejowing is hailed from every surrounding quarter—shouts, 
yells and screams compose the horrid concert—This is the 
method, evento the present hour, of celebrating war-like 
triumph amongst nature’s uncultivated children in the wilds 
of Africa; but what becomes of the vaunted refinement of 
Europe, if under similar circumstances she permits the 
like or perhaps greater extravagances ? Mark how correct 
the copy, or perhaps, more properly expressing it,through 
what an extent is the original diffused: the savage lights his 
bonfire--the [European does the same; the savage dances, 
shouts, screams and yells about bis—the polished European 
utters all the noise, and sports every gesticulation ebriety 
is capable of stimulating him unto; the savage roasts and 
afterwards eats his capttve—the refined European roasts 
and eats sheep and bulfocks !!! I am not able to ascertain 
the precise date of this scape-goat fashion in Europe ; but 
cultivation has not the least claim to the palm of huinanity 
on that head. Europe would have taken it in high dudgeon 
to have been stiled savage-in the sixteenth century ; never- 
theless men and women too, were, during that period, 
roasted at bonfires, in the true African style, saving they 
were not prisoners of war ; but the holders of damnable and 
heretical opinions, both in religion and politics. So it is clearly 
evident Europe's being in possession of the graces, has not 
abolished this system of cookery; but the mighty grasp 
of European laws, grounded on the unanimous determi- 
nation of every description of men in Europe, namely— 
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Miseries of war. 7 


that they will not be roasted forthinking. I hope it cannot 
be inferred from what I have here advanced that I am 
averse from the inhabitants of this is!and expressing their 
joy at any brilliant success atchieved by their countrymen 
who compose the mass of our fleets and armies—No—the 
human heart does and must expand upon every such 
occasion ; but, surely the /iberal truimph of the Briton 
Ought not to degenerate into the howl of the savage; 
certainly the son of freedom should rather imitate the con- 
duct of the generous dion, rather thau the ruthless ex- 
ultation of the infuriate tiger, growling over his mangled 
prey. Though every such magnificent event may serve 
to blazon the skill of commanders, the undaunted bravery 
of troops, and, as such, taken collectively, must be pe- 
culiarly gratifying to our national pride, yet view it in 
the abstract, in many instances hundreds, and sometimes 
thousands of our fellow mortals have fallen a sacrifice, 
every individual of whom possessed affections and con- 
nections similar to our own; hundreds, and sometimes 
thousands of fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers, have 
thus been severed from every tie on earth held dear, and 
children, widows, fathers, sisters, writhe in accuniulated 
anguish at each reiterated burst of clamor. Will the bois- 
terous shout of acclamation serve to raise the hoary head 
already bowed by sorrow io the dust? Can the clangor of 
discordant bells speak comfort to the widow’s lacerated 
bosom ? Oh, no, that semblance of joy ic spurious which 
rends another’s feelings-—it has its proper name—great 
ones know it well, and, spite of | erweening pr.de’s sus- 
picious scowl—some little oues—its meaning. 


Humanitas. 
Southwell, 15th Dec. 1813. 
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Loox here upon this portrait, and on this: 

The plain delineation of two epochs : 

See what good fortune mark’d the era past, 
Ambition’s smile, the front of empire; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 

A station like the herald Victory, 

New lighted on the field of slaughter ; 

A combination and a state indeed 

Where all the world did seem to cry aloud— 

This gives assurance of an emperor. 

Such was your station; look ye now what follows— 
Lo! here’s your evil fate, like mildew’d ear, 
Blasting your daring hopes. Ah! had you sense, 
Could you on this fair prospect leave to starve 

And freeze at Moscow ? Ah! had you sense? 

You could not call it wise; for at your age 

The reason’s tame, while thoughts of conquest cool 
And wait upon the judgment! And what judgment 
Would step from heav’n to hell? Brains sure you have, 
Else cou'd you not have conquer’d; but sure that sense 
Was apoplex'd, for madness wou’d not err, 

Nor e’er was wisdom so completely thrall'd ; 

But it reserv’'d some quantity of choice 

‘lo choose in suci a difference. What spirit was’t 
That thus cou'd cozen thee at hoodman blind ? 

Eyes without seeing; armies without pow’r; 
Princes unstable; troops that wou’d not fight ; 
Sans energy, sans love, sans every thing. 

Oh! Boney, where’s thy blush! Rebellious Nap ; 
If thou can’st muster upon Gallia’s shores, 

Her flaming youth, Gaul’s progeny is waz, 
Melting in its own fire; proclaim the law, 

And counter-revolution shall blaze forth 


To mar thy purposes, and burn thee up 
In universal ruin! ! 











A MAN MILLINER. 





Mr. Epitor, 

CaLLING on a friend a few days since, I saw on a sofa 
a book entitled the “ Wanderings of Woe, or Conjugal 
Affection, a tribute to the memory ofa beloved Wife, by 
the Rev. James Cox, D. D, of Wadham College, Oxford.” 
Couceiving it was a composition of the melancholy cast, 
and being in a pensive mood (for I had been disappointed 
of some money) I took the volume up to peruse; when 
think what was my surprize, after reading many dull pas- 
sages, to find the following iudicrous description of a Man 
Milliner. Hey,thougit I, tne Doctor's woes must be “ cures 
leves” to make him so merry—especially a grave divine— 
Weil,l am determined in future not to judge of the contents 
of abook by its title—neverttieless, I was pleased with 
the doctor’s portrait of these effeminate fops, who to the 
exclusion of many respectable young women, occupy their 
stations in life; as disgraceful to every noble feeling, and 

manly cailing, 
Anti-FoppisM. 


Hast thou e’er seen the coxcomb magpie strut 
Among a troop of finches / on one leg 
Hops he and chatters, knowing looks, and thinks 
Himself a clever fellow. So yon thing 
Of gender epicene, so spruce that twirls 
The ribbon featly, spreads the counter’s plane 
Wich feminine habiliments, and smirks 
And prates in language just like mag’s—Yes, Mem, 
This flannel fits the shape. Invisible 
We calls it, Mem—that is, Mem—can’t be seen. 
These stockings, Mem, are beautiful—and fine 
As fine—pon honour, Mem, they’re cheap as dirt. 
The country girl that stands behind and peeps 
Between her bolder sister’s arms, a blush 
On this cheek, and on that a simper wears 

VOL. VII. c 
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10 Wonderful discocery. 


Doubting the creature’s sex, and fears to ask 
The needful question.—Want, ye rulers, food 
For gun-powder ? here then supply your wants. 
Ye press-gangs aud recruiting serjeunts, lead 
Them to the Frenchmau’s maw, instead of frogs. 








WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 1n CHEMICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


ee ee 


Sir, 


Havinc been favoured by a friend with a copy of the 
following curious philosophical paper, the possession of 
which is confined to a very limited number, I have taken 
the liberty of transcribing it for the purpose of insertion 
in your miscellany, fully impressed that such an excellent 
discovery cannot be too generally noticed. 





“ Professor Frost, lately from Iceland, but now of 
Snow Hill, London, intends todeliver a course of lectures 
on the carbonic qualities of ice, in. which he will silence 
the doubts of scepticism, by demonstrating its ignitive 
powers. ‘The professor has been led into tuis astonish- 
ing investigation by the consideration that latent heat 
exists in all bodies; and will, by a course of experiments 
far surpassing the visionary details of a Davy. or a La- 
voisier, develope this important secret to mankind; and 
that which bas been hitherto considered as a calamity to 
the human race, will be rendered a substantial blessing 
by the conversion of ice into fuel. 

«That such a desideratum may be generally diffused, 
the professor intends laying his important discovery be- 
fore parliament, trusting to the justice and munificence 
of that assembly for an adequate reward, there being 
ittle doubt of its immediate adoption ; and the only 
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Carbonized ice. 11 


advantage the professor proposes to derive from the saine 
will be to secure to himself a patent right for the inven- 
tion of the apparatus, or ice-burner, which will be formed 
for ornamental and useful purposes, at a very reasonable 
rate, being constructed of wood, as iron is found to neu- 
tralize the carbonic particles of ice, and, consequently, 
destroy its ignitive principles. 

“* Carbonated ice may be used in all manufactories 
where intense heat is require’, as one pound will pro- 
duce more heat in a given tine than abusuel ofccas. It 
may not only be adopted as a succedaneum foi all other 
kinds of fuel, but may be sateiy applied to the purposes 
of affording light, which it yieids in brilliant abundance, 
far superior to that produced frown gas, without being 
Jiable to the many objections which. forcibly present 
themselves in tle adoption of that article. 

‘“* very severe northern winter will afford an ample 
supply of ice, which, when carbonized, may be stacked 
for years. ‘The expence of carbonizing a ton weight will 
be something under the price of a peck of coals in the 
most moderate times. Carbonized ice must be in high 
estimation with bakers, and persons using private ovens, 
as it will not produce the least portion of smoke. 

““ A general outline of the process of carbonization 
will be delivered at the lectures, the professor reserving 
the communication of complete details until the opinion 
of the legislature can be ascertained on the subject. 

“« Although the introduction ef this article will of ne- 
cessity destroy the coal trade, yet the shipping interest 
have nothing to apprehend, as vessels of every denomi- 
nation may be advantageously employed in bringing ice 
from Greenland, &c. where it may be obtained without 
any expence. 

‘* Professor Frost expects some warm opposers in the 
course of the ensuing summer ; but he trusts a discerning 
public will not be ledaway by that heat of prejudice, 
which is.generally fermented by interested individuals 
against every beneficial improvement or discovery.” 
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12 Patriotic disinterestedness. 


To the concluding paragraph of this singular paper, 
I am of opinion sufficient praise can never be given ; and 
if the circumstance therein alluded to can be positively 
ascertained, it will scarcely be possible for the combined 
munificence of this country, great and almost beyond 
belief as it has been on many recent occasions, to remu= 
nerate an action so disinterested in its nature, and so bene- 
ficial in its effects; but let the reader judge for himself. 

“ Professor Frost throws himself on British gratitude, 
under a consciousness of having deserved it, by refus- 
ing the splendid offers of the French emperor, previous 
to his advance into Russia, for a disclosure of this impor- 
tant and invaluable discovery. 

“ He likewise thinks he may, without presumption, lay 
claim to the warm acknowledgments of the coalesced na- 
tions, in not suffering his ardent attachment to the cause 
of liberty, and the true balance of power, to be overcome 
by the suggestion of immediate interest. Had he but 
yielded, in a slight degree, to the temptations of the usur- 
per, the ins and the outs, cajoling apart, would not now 
have had an opportunity of congratulating themselves, 
and each other, onthe vast tide of success which is 
setting in upon them ; as bya disclosure of his plan 
to Bonaparte, the intenseness of a Russian winter might 
have been rendered not only durable to the invaders from 
the south, but have been changed into a genial and reno- 
vating spring! In short, no human foresight could have 
counteracted the dire effect which such a discovery must 
have produced on the cause of northern liberty.” 

The time of commencing the lectures is to be given in 
advertisements, as soon as a suitable place can be"procur- 
ed for their delivery. 

Leaving the whole to the serious consideration of 
your readers, permit me to subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c. 


A Constant READER: 
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THE MIRROR FOR PRINCES. 





Now it came to pass, that there was a land in 
midst of deep waters, and great were the princes a: 
rulers thereof; nevertheless, although their bodies were 
capacious, their appetites exceeding ravenous, and theic 
stomachs unfathomable, yet that which should have been 
heart within them was all gizzard, yea verily, nothing 
but blubber and fungus. 

And it came to pass that a prince of this land was a 
ruler over the deep waters, and he loved the streams of 
Jordan, and he had little ones, yea a large progeny, and 
they lived on the fat of the land. 

But the appetites of the great are inordinate and change- 
ful; wherefore this mighty man solaced himself with 
others, and bathed in many waters, and in due course of 
time came forth one that was not of the fountain of Jor- 
dan. 

And the boy waxed strong, and arrived at the years of 
youth; so the prince said unto him, thou must go, and 
sojourn on the billows of the vasty deep. 

So the lad was obedient to the orders cf his father, and 
he did even as he was commanded, and went on board a 
ship, yea a very mighty vessel, and he served as a mid- 
shipman therein, 

And it came to pass in due course of time, that the 
midshipman fell sick, and the Lord so willed it that he 
died. 

And when life departed from the body of the youth, he 
yearned after his mother, who was passing poor and need- 
ed succour, and he wished that his chattels were at his 
own disposal. 

So the youth departed hence unto the Lord that sent 
him ; but the shekels which he left belind him were uot 
given unto the mother, for the great man had his eyes 
thereupon, and thirsted after the same, aud administered 
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14 The Sussex deceiver. 


unto the property, and procured from the same certain 
shekels to the amount of an hundred pounds sterling, and 
the said sum was paid into the hands of the steward, for 
the use of the said princely father; and the clerks at the 
pay table wondered thereat, for they knew the distresses 
of the lad’s mother. 

And lo! there was another prince of this land, in the 
waters of the deep, and he loved to dwell upon the downs 
of Sussex. 

So it caine to pass, that a north-easterly wind arose, 
and the weather was nipping cold, and the prince felt the 
effects thereof, for the blast from heaven pays no respect 
to the persons of princes. 

And the season being inclement, it was necessary to 
procure fuel for the support of animal life, so the prince 
summoned his purveyor, and ordered the same. 

But behold the vender of sooty wares was not to be 
cajolled, and he kept his black commodities, even in the 
warehouse as they lay. 

So the wind continuing at the freezing point, the prince 
could not endure the cold, and he sent for his steward, 
and he commanded him to go unto the vender of the 
black wares, and order in two measures, yea verily two 
chaldron of coais. 

And the steward went according to the bidding of his 
lord, but the fuel was not forthcoming. 

Wherefore it came to pass that coppers were scraped 
together, and the steward went a third time, and he ten- 
dered shekels for one chaldron, and the sight thereof de- 
lighted the merchant; so he took the coin, and sent the 
two chaldrons, the one being paid for, and the other only 
upon tick. 

But the minds of princes, as I told ye before, are not 
like the minds of other men, wherefore, although moons 
upon moons have since gone by, the chaldron remains 


unpaid for to the present hour; and thus endeth the first 
chapter of the mirror for princes, 





( 15 ) 
CRITICAL OPINIONS, sy JUSTICE MIDAS, 





In a Leiter to a Friend. 





Busby’s Lucretius | have read, 

’Tis vastly clever—what a head! 

And sure no poet in the nation 

Could write so fine a dedication: 

It sounds so grand, one hardly knows 
Whether ’tis poetry or prose ; 

Though some phlegmatic folks, egad, 
Declare ‘tis only prose run mad. 
Whether the Eng/ish ill comes pat in 
To give the meaning of the Lutin, 

I am not certain quite, by jingo, 

Not having learnt that foreign lingo; 
But this I know, what's more than all, 
To me it seems ortzinal. 

Such learned phrases—do not fear’em, 
It really does one goed to hear ’em: 
Thev sound so grand and look so fine— 
Hard words are favourites of mine; 
And what will more delight ye yet, 
’Tis said, the doctor means to set 
(Subscription-copies as before) 

Lucretia Overa in score! 

How happy will the union be— 

Such music with such poetry ! 

Not like some couples that we know 
One pitched too high, and one tvo iow; 
But sound witti sense shall then agree, 
Married in perfect harmony ! 

The doctor keeps a pretty chariot, 
And is to be our poet-luureut ;* 





* The good justice’s opinions appear to have been written before Mr. 


Southey’s appointment, Though a great poet, his worship is evidently no 
prophet.—Ep. 
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16 Abolition of Christianity. 


And sure no poet in these days, 
A prince like ours so fit to praise. 
Gooa Lord! we then shall have such odes! 
Not like poor Pye’s—fit for the gods! 
Then shall our Bushby—what should hinder 3 
Become a greater man than Pindar, 
Rosa Matilda, tother day, 
Whisper’d in her bewitching way, 
That her dear doctor—so fame ranu— 
Was something more than mortal man ; 
Declaring, to his friend’s surprise, 
*T was great Apollo in disguise! 
Since when I have resolv’d to follow 
In the Jong train of great Apoilo; 
Nor can you chuse so safe a guide as, 
Dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

Mipas! 





; —2 





CHRISTIANITY ABOLISHED; 
OR, 
The Ten Commandments amended and revised. 





SIR, 

Nearcy eighteen hundred years have now elapsed 
since that troublesome, unpolite, and inconvenient insti- 
tution, the Christian religion, was first introduced upon 
the earth, to exercise its tyranny over the habits and the 
faculties of man, and torestrain the jovial, the ardent, and 
the free from indulgence in the pleasures most appropri- 
at. to their nature ; to restrain mankind from the innocent 
amusement of adultery; to protect the female part of the 
c €ation from what they most desire; and to check in fu- 

re ages, the amtable aberrations of choice spirits, bac- 

uanalians, and adulterers, whether resident at court, or 
moving in the humbler spheres of this extraordinary 
world. That so inconvenient and borish a system should 
have retained its ascendancy during so many successive 
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Tneonventencies of the Christian religion. 17 


tenerations, can only be attributed to the arts of priest- 
craft, the timidity of the superstitious, and the indolence 
of those who, feeling the inconvenience of the yoke, were 
destitute of the courage and activity to shake it off. Some 
are interested iu a continuance of the evil, others are 
afraid to commence a change of which they do not fore- 
see the ultimate results, and many are unconscious from 
early habit and the prepossessions of education, how much 
their native energies are repressed, and their enjoyments 
restricted, by the influence of religion on the minds and 
habits of their fellow men. Were this last portion of tlie 
community once aware how much their freedom would be 
extended and their habits improved, by a total emancipz- 
tion from all the prejudices and restrictions of religion, L 
am persuaded that its influence would soon decline, and 
that the dictates of pretended revelation would give place 
to the laws of nature and of truth. In furtherance of this 
great object, permit me, Mr. ScourGeE, to enumerate a 
few of the advantages that would accrue to the world at 
large, and to England in particular, from the abolition of 
Christianity. 

The indignation with which the follies and vices of 
the great are regarded by the lower orders of society, 
as it owes its origin to the precepts of Christianity, 
would of course be banished with the doctrines that gave 
it birth, and leave behind it full scope for the luxuries and 
the pleasures of men of rank and fortune. As things 
exist at present, a nobleman or a lord of the manor, can- 
not commit adultery with the wife of his tenant, or se- 
duce his daughter, or even destroy the domestic happi- 
ness of a paltry curate without awakening the resentment 
of the community, or becoming amenable to the vengeance 
of the law. A young man of fashion detected in seducing 
the daughter of his father’s tenants, is now regarded by 
the clowns and matrons of the parish with aversion or 
positive disgust. 

From this deplorable state of degradation to the man of 
vOLe VII, D 
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18 The ien commandments criticized. 


fashion, and of mortification to the man of pleasure, we 
can only be specdily and effectively relieved by the abo- 
lition of Christianity. Were this object once accomplished, 
how different would be the feelings and the habits of 
those who now tremble at the possibility of divorce, 
and shrink with horror from the menace of an action 
for seduction, or crim. con. How many courtly faces 
would brighten with rapture that are now overcast with 
the hue of profligate despondency ; how many C——~—s 
would be content to remain at home, uncondemned by 
exasperated hushands to wander on the continent. ‘The 
favourites of princes might defy the resentments of the 
people, and the amorous stripling and seducing peer in- 
dulge with impunity their wildest propensities. 

It is more particularly against those inconvenient mo- 
nitors invented by Jewish superstition, and sanctioned by 
Christian priestcraft, that the hostility of the gay and 
fashionable world should be stedfastly directed. If these 
restraints on the liberty and conscience of men were 
once removed from the sight of the people, and every 
individual left to pursue his private wishes and his na- 
tural desires; were every charming woman to be free 
as air, and every unlucky rake the model of imitation, 
we might well give up the paradise promised us in 
another world for that which we should enjoy in this 
sublunary sphere. We should no longer be the victims 
of priestly delusion, but indulze without restraint inall 
the pleasures of which our nature is susceptible. 

The strongest argument however against the reten- 
tion of the ten commandments, as they at present stand, 
urises from their daily violation, and the utter imprac- 
ticability of their observance. We tacitly endure all the 
expences incurred in supporting the clergy, in building 
churches, and commuting tythes, without regarding the 
admonitions, or remembering the precepts of those whom 
we liberally pay for the benefits of spiritual instruction. 
It would surely be more politic and more rational, to 
































Duelling statesmen, 19 


dispense with both, and overturn an expensive estas 
blishment that checks without correcting the passions, 
than to continue a struggle between inclination and pre- 
judice, and to pay for knowledge and admonition that 
we utterly despise. 

Of what utility, for instance, or ‘allies eon the man- 
ners of the fashionable world is the precept, ‘ thou shalt 
not kill?’ Do we not daily witness the violation of this 
commandment in the guardians of our laws, and in the 
directors of onr empire? Have we not witnessed a patriot 
whose thigh was broken at Wimbledon, and a minister of 
state who was nearly shot thro’ the body at Chalk farm, 
in defiance of an injunction that they profess to regard 
as of divine authority ? Would it not be better that such 
men as Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Canning should dis- 
claim religion altogether, than to violate, while they 
pretended to acknowledge, its injunctions? ‘The guilt 
would @ privri be neither more nor less ; and they would 
avoid the hypocrisy of a belief that they did not feel 
all the struggles between the wilful indulgence of the 
passions, and their anxiety to reconcile that indulgence 
to their avowed opinions and practice as members of the 
Christian community. 

Our streets abound with individuals, who, too cowardly 
for open murder, violate the precept, ‘ thou shalt not kill,’ 
under the form of lozenges,'tinctures, and powders. In their 
avidity of gain they accelerate the progress of disease, 
counteract the influence of professional talent, and gra- 
dually undermine the constitution of the patient while 
they exhaust lis purse. ‘The number of empirical mur- 
ders, refutes the idea that has vcen entertained of the 
omnipotence of religious precepts; while the very exist- 
ence of these precepts presupposes the innocenr 
the offending individuals, Who could imagine, w 
not instructed by expericiice, that the biessing c 
could be celebrated by those very blasphemers, 
wily sanction to the deliberate viclation of his law 
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20 Honours paid to vice. 


If the assertions of youth and poetry be true, there is 
apother mode of killing, not less effectual than the two 
former, but somewhat more in conformity with one of 
the commandments. At the theatres, at chapels of ease, 
at the exhibition, and even at Miss Linley’s rooms, de- 
struction peeps from under the eyebrows of our London 
belles; and though the unfortunate gazer escape with life, 
lis fortune is singular, if he be not severely and incurably 
wounded. This is the only species of murder, Mr. Editor, 
which if things continue as they are, should be entitled to 
benefit of clergy. 

Who now among the elevated, and of course, the most 
enlightened portion of mankind, regards the precept,‘ thou 
shalt not commit adultery ?? The highest honors that the 
sovereign of this empire can confer, have fallen upon a 
notorious and persevering adulterer, who inveigled him- 
self into the house of a teacher of the Christian faith, for 
the avowed and deliberate purpose of violating its pre- 
cepts, and rewarded the hospitality of his host by the 
destruction of his domestic happiness. [It was not the 
crime of a young, sensitive, and enthusiastic votary of 
pleasure, The passions of the hoary seducer had long 
been chilled by the frost of age ; and a long career of un- 
interrupted licentiousness had robbed his frame of those 
warm emotions that alone can justify even the approach- 
es to incontinence. Yet while this individual triumphs in 
his shame, and enjoys the pomp and pleasures of ducal 
juxury, the Duchess D’A———— is forbidden the society 
of her son, and the P of W is condemned to 
grief and solitude. 

The sons and daughters of promiscuous or illegitimate 
intercourse, are received in the circles of the beau monde 
with the same attention as used to be reserved for the 
legitimate ornaments of noble and fashionable life: to 
enumerate examples from a multitude would be danger- 
ous and invidious: nor will they be required even by 
those who have no facilities of access to the private cire 


eles of conspicuous individuals, The park and the opera 
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Triumph of peculation. 21 


sufficiently elucidate the selection that are made by prin- 
ces and nobles of their favourites and companions. 

The precept ‘ thou shalt not steal,’ is so far from direct- 
ing the conduct or opinions of the great, the fashionable, 
and the notorious, that the punishment and the discredit 
of the offender are in direct proportion to the smallness 
of his trespass on the property of his neighbours, and the 
rights of the public. ‘I'he petty pickpocket who parades 
the purlieus of Pall-mall, is sentenced to transportation, 
or to the loss of life; while the pampered peculator pil- 
fers from the public purse his unaccounted thousands, 
and escapes with some slight indication of severity, or 
boldly defies the vengeance and the claims of his country. 

While Bill Soames is sentenced to death, the V $ 
and the T s, either purchase security by returning 
the principal of the money of which they had robbed the 
nation, or at once declare that they will correct their ac 
counts at what distance of time they please, and refund 
the money as soon as it may be found convenient. If 
‘stealing boldly and extensively be thus easy and secure, 
10 wonder that the inclination extends from the pub- 
lic offices to the domestic privacies of gay but needy 
families; and that many of the linen-drapers and dea- 
lers in lace at the west end of the town, add to the 
price of each article, a per centage computed on the 
loss sustained by their pilfering customers. 

‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, nor any 
thing that is his’ Now put it to the candour and con- 
science of the opposition, whether for the last six years, 
and indeed, for the greater part of the last halfcentu- 
ry, they have not coveted, with all their might, the 
loaves and fishes of their successful rivals. They have 
dreamt and thought of nothing but the places of their 
antagonists: and since they form a pretty numerous 
body, we may easily guess to what an extent, in this 
great metropolis, the commandment is observed, 

On the propensity of the people of this country to 
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22 Sunday card parties. 


breaking the sabbath all comment is nearly superfluous. 
Our fashionable dames indulge in card parties; our 
tradesmen consume the day at Hornsey-wood-house ; and 
our apprentices skip off toGreenwich. Mr. Q. D. throws 
up his sash in F— Square, to shew the public, by a card- 
table exhibition, how much he is superior to vulgar pre- 
judice. Lord E. drives his curricle and four at a jog-trot 
eighteen miles an hour by Shrewsbury clock; and lady A. 
issues her cards of invitation to her Sunday at home. ‘The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice are too busily employ- 
ed iv watching the conduct of others, to set an example of 
piety themselves ; and the fashionable chapels, only re- 
sembling our ancient places of worship in name, are the 
scenes of dress, music, and frivolity. 

Let me recommend therefore, Mr. Editor, that if the 
proposal of abolishing Christianity entirely, be regarded 
as too violent or chimerical, we may at least be provided 
with a new edition of the commandments, adapted to the 
tastes and fashions of the day, and divested of all that is 
gloomy, unpleasant, and inconvenient. Instead of * thou 
shalt dono murder,’ let us read * thou shalt do no murder, 
unless thou canst do it with impunity ;’ to the precept, 
* thou shalt not commit adultery,’ let us add, ‘ unless you 
can do it without sustaining an action from crim. con.; 
aud to the commandment, ‘ thou shalt not steal,’ * unless 
the value of the theft exceeds the risk of punishment.’ 

With these modifications the ten commandments may 
become the pocket manual of every man of spirit, taste, 
and enterprize. Lord B. may examine its contents with- 
out any compunctious visitings of conscience, and Mr. B. 
continue to live as he always has done, without incurring 
the violation of a single precept, Leaving to these illus- 
trious individuals the task of promoting and maturing my 
suygesticn, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


P. P. 
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On tus MODERN SYSTEM or REPORTING. 
Srr, 

I am now about to trouble you with a few remarks 
upon a subject which I would fain hope might find their 
way to the notice of those in whose hands are the reme- 
dies I wish to see applied. I make no apology to you or 
your readers for discussing a topic neither personal nor 
satirical, as I feel satisfied 1 come with the best recom- 
mendation both to you and them, when I state my object 
to be one intimately connected with our civil freedom 
and security. 

The practice of reporting the debates in both houses of 
parliament has now been long enough established to shew 
its value and importance; and I believe there is no man 
in the kingdom who will not readily allow that the ac- 
complishment of this privilege is the greatest boon cone 
ferred upon public liberty since the revolution of 1688. 
It has communicated to the public mind a tone for po- 
litical discussion which in a country like this is essentially 
blended with the maintenance of freedom itself. The 
nation delegates a trust, a most important trust, and shall 
it not know how that trust has been exercised? The 
principles and conduct of a member are now examined 
and understood by every man in the kingdom ; and when 

by a dissolution of the parliament, he is sent back to his 
- constituents, they have the power of withholding their 
votes if he has betrayed their interest, and of electing 
another in whose integrity they can better confide. 

But this could seldom be done if there were no 
direct channel by which the course of his proceed. 
ings might be manifested. They could act only from 
vague reports, and would always be liable to act with 
injustice. What is the consequence also of this pub- 
lic scrutiny. which is thus exercised over every mem- 
ber of parliament? That which must ever be pro- 
ductive of the greatest welfare to the nation:—The 
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94 Benefits of reporting. 


members discharge their high office with that consciouse 
ness of being watched, which often makes a man honest 
in practice whose principles are dishonest. If he have 
any ambition to retain his station: if he glory in the 
rank it confers upon him, and fear to lose it, he will act 
with that circumspection, with that effective integrity 
(knowing that he acts in the observance of his constitu- 
ents) which, by testifying his value and fitness, may se~ 
cute to him a continuance of his post. All this he wilt 
be more likely to do while the proceedings of parliament 
are open to the inspection of the country, than if they 
were hidden from it. Let us not believe that every man 
has that stubborn fidelity of soul which can resist all the 
attacks of temptation disguised under the seducing forms 
of titles, influence, and wealth; or that he will retire un- 
corrupted from a contest with no other compensation 
than the gratulations of an approving conscience. In 
my opinion, whenever the day comes that the British le- 


gislature deliberates with closed doors, that day will be’ 


the signal for the extinction of British liberty. The 
great moral engine of public opinion, that tribunal to 
which every public man should be amenable, will be de- 
stroyed, and on its ruins will be erected a mysterious ty- 
ranny which will bow down the necks of my countrymen 
to the dust, without perhaps perpetrating any overt act 
of despotism flagrant enough to rouse them to resistance. 
The most dangerous indeed of all attacks on freedom are 
those which imperceptibly sap its foundations, where 
nothing is seen to fall till the last support‘is silently un- 
dermined, and the whole fabric rushes to instantaneous 
destruction, 

rom contemplating the excellence of the thing, a na- 
tural transition is, to the means by which it is accom- 
plished; to whom are the public indebted for this publi- 
city of the debates ? To the proprietors of newspapers 
in the first instance ; and they are amply rewarded for 
their purveyance, But to whose individual talents, in- 
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Inconveniences of the lobby. 25 


dustry, skill, and fidelity are they more immediately to be 
ascribed? To the Reporters belonging to the several 
moruing prints, a very mixed body, I am willing toallow, 
but containing among them some whose powers would 
not be inadequately located, were they transferred from 
the gallery to the body of the house. 

It is upon what I consider the hardships of this class of 
individuals I wish to dwell for a few moments, in the hope 
that if my remarks should meet the eye of any one quali- 
fied to propose measures for their relief, this detail of 
them may stimulate their exertions. 

There is a sort of foolish coquetry in the House of 
Commons, by which they affect not to recognize the prac- 
tice of publishing their proceedings; and this idle and 
ridiculous fiction is carried so far that the Speaker,though 
sitting opposite the gallery, is not supposed to know that 
any strangers are in the house. One of the consequences 
of this antiquated mummery is, that no specific conveni- 
ences or facilities are granted to the reporters in the exe- 
cution of their arduous duties, because, forsooth, doing so, 
would be acknowledging their presence! But it is surely 
time that such contemptible nonsense should beabolished, 
and the legislature, feeling the value of the boon which 
they have tacitly conceded, might now, without any vio- 
lation of its dignity, give to that boon every practicable 
value. 

As the matter now stands, a reporter enjoys no one 
single privilege beyond the humblest individual who 
pays his half-crown to gratify an hour’s idle curiosity. 
If a debate of much public interest is coming on, he must 
be down at the House of Commons by twelve o'clock to 
secure a seat in the gallery ; when he has obtained his 
seat, he must then patiently keep possession of it, for a mo- 
ment’s abdication would be followed perhaps by a total 
loss of it. He has now five hours tosit before the debate 
commences, which, in the months of May, June, and July, 
becomes inconceivably pleasant, By the time the Speaker 
VOL, VII, E 
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26 Impediments to which the reporters are subject. 


takes the chair at four o’clock, the cupidity of the door- 
keeper has permitted about fifty persons to enter more 
than can possibly find room in the gallery, by all the 
most ingenious arts of pushing, squeezing, elbowing, 
scolding, and bullying. The Speaker orders the gallery 
to be locked, to prevent any fresh accession—I will not 
say of auditors, or spectators, for they can be neither—but 
of grumblers. The debate commences at half past five, 
sometimes later, seldom earlier ; continues probably till 
three, four, or five in the morning. Now, Sir, only con- 
ceive with what freshness and vigour that reporter must 
begin to take his notes, whose turn does not come till 
about eleven at night. Eleven hours he has, perhaps, 
already sat in the gallery, crowded on every side, and from 
the heat of the house, faint and exhausted. To be sure, 
he may get out, and cool himself upon the stairs, or in 
the lobby; but he standsa risk of accomplishing this at 
the expence of losing the flap of his coat, or receiving a 
gentle knock on the head; for the door-ways are so cram- 
med, so wedged with listeners, a triple row of sweating 
spectators, that by the time he has dislodged the breath- 
ing mass so as to open a passage for himself, he is sure to 
encounter a variety of amusing rebuffs and jostlings. The 
same, or indeed greater difficulties beset his return into the 
gallery ; I say greater, because in accomplishing his egress 
there is a sort of sullen willingness to forward his efforts, in 
hopes of getting rid of a nuisance by getting him out; 
but when he wants to enter again, he finds a general 
spirit of resistance ; and bis ultimate resource commonly 
is, by giving a gentle impulse to the tottering crowd, 
suspended on the threshold of the door, and which are 
kept in equilibrio by their own equal pressure on all 
sides, when they are sure to precipitate upon those who 
are sitting before them, and leave a free passage to the 
exiled reporter, who is happy if he gets to his place before 
they recover from their confusion, and have time to assist 
his progressive motion by a few friendly shoves. This 
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Means of redress. 27 


is a perpetually recurring scene, and of course the pro- 
ceedings of the house are disgraced by a perpetually re 
curring tumult and noise; for no sense of decorum can re- 
strain men from bawling out, who are at one time in fear 
of being pitched over the railing among the members, 
and at another find it a difficult task to save themselves 
from being eviscerated. The Speaker loudly cries, “ Or- 
der! order!” in which he is simultaneous] joined by 
those around him, who are well trained to cry ‘* Hear! 
hear!” When a minister harangues, the serjeant at arms, 
or his deputy, is dispatched to maintain regularity, and 
the gentlemen at tlie door continue to sweat and grumble 
till another reporter has to retreat or enter. 

This is a faithful picture of the House of Commons on 
every night of a great debate ; and even in reference to 
their own dignity, it may be wondered that no remedy 
has been adopted. With respect to the reporters, con- 
sidered as a class of individuals who are meritoriously 
labouring ina cause of great public importance, and are 
avowedly benefiting the members themselves, the case 
calls still more loudly for redress. And the redress is 
obvious. How easy it would be to have one or two seats 
(the last two for instance) railed off, for them alone. In 
order to avoid the noise and confusion of forcing their 
way through the conglomeration which usually fills up 
the side doors, a centre door, mid-way between these 
side ones, might be made, which should open directly to 
their division of the gallery; and to relieve them from 
the irksome labor ofattenditig so early as twelve o'clock, 
inorder to procure a'place, they might be permitted the 
very innocent privilege of entering by one of the doors 
leading from the committee rooms. The messengers in 
attendance know them all personally, so that no one 
could improperly gain admittance. Each would then be 
able to commence his labours with proportionate vigor 
of mind and body, andthe order and decorust of the 
place would be suitably preserved. 
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28 A novel pedigree. 


It would be an undertaking worthy of any of those 
members who have publicly expressed their sanction of 
giving the debates, to endeavour atsuch an accommoda- 
tion. There are at this moment two members of the 
house who were formerly reporters—Sir James Macin- 
tosh and Mr. Stephens. Let them undertake the task. It 
would not disgrace their present eminence. The present 
Speaker isdistinguished for his liberality, and has, already, 
I am informed, permitted several regulations tending to 
increase the comforts and conveniences of reporters ; and 
I think, were I one of that body, I should propose to my 
colleagues a joint memorial to that eminent individual 
before he quits a station which it is rumoured he is about 
to resign. Iam sure he would listen to it with the can- 
dor and politeness of a gentleman, should he feel himself 
unauthorised to grant its requisitions. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dec. 11, 1813. T. 





len 





THE DIAMOND COAT. 





** Some are born great, some atchieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them.”—SHAKSPEARE. 





Ir was said of a noisy blustering fellow, who used to 
annoy all companies he went into, that he was privileged 
to do so because his father was a drum-major in a march- 
ing regiment, and had made a great noise in the world: now 
whereas it would cost one a fee of some shillings to search 
the Herald’s College for the pedigree (if he has one) of the 
hero of this memoir ; it is therefore thought to be matter 
of little importance to the purpose of our history whether 
he be the descendant of the great Cham of Tartary, or 
that of a more humble, but noisy drum-major—certain 
it is, that he has the peculiar grace and carriage of a per- 
son determined to cuta figure, and make a great noise iu 
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the world, It is therefore thought more interesting to 
pass over the less important account of his birth, parent- 
age, and education, and proceed at once to the more 
gratifying point of time in our hero’s history, where he 
appears in the full zenith of refulgent notoriety. His re- 
searches in the fashionable science of notoriety have 
doubtless been great beyond all example, and whenever 
he appears in public, crouds of gazers with open mouths 
stand gaping with wonder and astonishment, and exclaim, 
There! there he is! amazing! Who? who? Ifa stranger 
asks who ? the boys answer, laughing, Why Cock-a-doodle- 
do,to be sure, whodid you think it was ? Cock-a-doodle- 
do, therefore, whenever he chooses to take a drive, keeps 
his curricle parading constantly before his door for an 
hour Or two at least, or until a great crowd are collected to- 
gether, which is constantly notified to him by the crow- 
ing of the boys in the street, in imitation of a cock, when 
he instantly appears at the windows, and as soon asa suf- 
ficient quantity of the mob are collected together, out he 
comes, and jumps into the carriage,’ with all the con- 
scious pride of a Romanemperor. His high-crested steeds, 
as if trained under the learned and scientific Mr. Astley, 
know, or seem to know, when the hero is mounted; up 
they immediately rise upon their haunches, and but for 
the trammels of harness and other caparisons, would 
dance the minuet de la ceur, or a more difficult horn- 
pipe, for joy. Sagacious creatures ! how grateful to so 
much honoured a master: the mob tremble for his fate ; 
but the mystery of the whip is among the number of our 
hero’s accomplishments, and in this peculiarly difficult 
and abstruse science he is great, “ passing great!” One 
scientific smack therefore of his whip brings Castor and 
Pollux immediately into good discipline, and the training 
of the manege horse—the air resounds immediately with 
Bravo! Cock-a-doodle-do! Off our hero drives, and, like 
a ball out of a cannon, and with almost as much noise 
too, is out of sight in an instant. Oh, ye plodding ge- 
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niusses! ye minions of great ministers! ye toad-eaters ! 
ye parasites and panders! ye candidates for the smiles of 
princes! ye students in the refined and sublime art and 
mystery of notoriety! what would you give, or what 
would you not give, to enjoy the gratification Cock-a- 
doodle-do experiences upon this occasion only? But 
this is only one of the many exquisite and most delight- 
ful enjoyments his peculiarly good fortune treasures up 
for him: look at his exploits in the school of Melpo- 
mene; view him there—Not all the noise at the siege of 
St. Sebastian, or the roar of the cannon at the battle of 
Leipsic, could afford higher sensations of gratification, 
delight, and exultation, to the heroes whoconducted them 
than Cock-a-doodle-do receives from a d nina 
debut upon the stage. If ye go to Lady Mayoress’s ball 
see him there, ye poor humble pretenders to the science 
of notoriety; hear the gratifying buz on his entr@; look 
atthe opening made right and left by penetrating cits, 
and their simpering wives and dimpled daughters, and 
view him confidently, and with the leer of self-import- 
ance and satisfaction, pace,“ with solemn step and slow,” 
to the presence of London’s civic queen; and mark well 
with what full possession he holds my lady’s discourse, 
and with what measured distance, respectful and ap- 
plauding, the plodding, peaceful cit observes, while he 
in the plenitude of high favor and great notoriety is ex- 
hibiting this jewel or that diamond ring to the longing 
eyes of the surrounding city belles, who all exclaim, ‘ Oh, 
la, how fine! Bravo! Cock-a-doodle-do "’ 

It is not one of the least features in the history of our 
hero, that he possesses a large casket of those bewitching 
and captivating gems called diamonds, with other pre- 
cious stones; and upon a certain occasion he employed 
an eminent jeweller to make him a set of coat buttons 
from these very gems. Accordingly, on the buttons 
coming home, he wasso charmed and delighted with 
their brilliancy, he sent for his taylor, and having given 
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lim proper instruction for a fall dress coat, had these very 
brilliant buttons put thereon. He had already deter- 
inined on an excursion to Brighton, where this coat was 
to blaze out like a comet: off set our hero, aud his dia- 
mond coat, and many sleepless nigitts had he on his arrival 
there, by reason of no fit opportunity offering tor the 
display of this captivating dazzling appendage to bis pas- 
sion of uotoriety; and indeed it had nigh gone hard with the 
coat and the hero, for more than once he had determin- 
ed to return to town aud relinquish for ever the idea of 
shewing off at Brighton—when, as is often the case, after 
clouds comes sunshine; the heavy clouds dispersed, the 
atmosphere cleared up, and our herosaw with new eyes— 
a bail was given at which Cock-a-doodle-do was invited— 
out canie the diamond coat, and every preparation made 
for another grand debut in a character quite new ; and, 
like, as he was wont, by virtue of that self-same notoriety, 
which he, as: the champion in the school of this neces- 
sary art and accomplishment entirely and exclusively 
possesses, with a bounce he steps into the room, and as 
upon the occasion at the Mansion-house, he struts and 
stalks, bedizened in his coat with diamond buttons, 
through the rooms, “ ever and anon” looking over his 
shoulders right and left, to observe the eyes of the com- 
pany, which were all rivetted to his buttons—the ladies 
were astonished, and the gentlemen applied their quiz- 
zing glasses. ‘* Lord bless me,” cried Miss Bulse, ‘* why 
it is Cock-a-doodle all over jewels and precious stones ;” 
‘‘ How gay, how brilliant,” said another.” ‘* Yes, my 
dear,” says Lady Dablather, “1 do assure you these dia- 
mond Coats become the hero much;”.“ much,” replied 
Miss Catehett, * indeed, ma’am, | think they are charm- 
ing, nothing is so rich, so strikingly fine, as jewels like 
his; why,ma’am, they are diamonds of the first water, 
and realiy appear as large as the famous Pitt diamond worn 
by the Grand Monarch as a button in his hat.” In this 
sort of discourse did the belles amuse themselves, and 
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32 Amorous pursuits. 


highly indeed did Cock-a-doodle enjoy this high toast 
conversation ; but in this enjoyment, as is often the case 
when the purpose of aproject is directed to two points 
at once, our hero, full of the applause and the admiration 
his jewels had created, had forgotten entirely that he had 
gone there to dance, and in this forgetfulness had neg- 
lected to engage a partner until the dancing commenced ; 
when lo; all the ladies were engaged, and thus at once 
our modern Phaéton was like to have been hurled from 
his dazzling seat of admiration, and compelled through 
disappointment to retire into the darkness of chaos and 
of night, and like a setting star be seen nomore. But, 
Fortune, thou fickle dame, who plays and sports with the 
feelings and destinies of all thy most favoured votaries, 
how mysterious are thy ways—every day seen, though 
but seldom understood, and always mistrusted—thy much 
favoured Cock-a-doodle-do is ever bound to thy most 
gracious relief in time of need, and but tor which inter- 
ference the diamond coat, and this history, would in all 
probability have never been known to the learned cogno- 
scenti in the art and puissant accomplishment of re- 
nowned notorietism.—In the very great dilemma to which 
our hero was reduced, that gracious good lady, Madame 
Fortune, led forth a sprightly pretty young maiden intothe 
room, who had been delayed by an accident, and, as com- 
monly is the case whenever our hopes and expectations 
have been raised and then disappointed, we, like the angler 
at asecond bite, in our eagerness to secure the game, often 
go near to lose it. This young lady, handsome, sprightly, 
witty, and full of youthful fun, was not a loose fish, and 
not to be taken in the easy way our hero had flattered 
himself; therefore she determined, as our angler was 
so anxious to catch something in the shape of a maid, 
which would afford him an opportunity to shew off his 
diamond buttons, more than a desire to enter into the 
spirit of the dance; and as he pressed her very earnestly, 
she declined, or appeared to decline, until at length re- 
peated entreaties prevailed with her to go down one 
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A delightful scene. 33 


dance at least. In going down, the envious ogling of 
some of the belles, and the quizzing-glasses of the beauxs, 
soon conveyed to our sprightly heroine, the sort of 
partner she was engaged with, and her measures 
with him were soon resolved upon ; she was determined 
on fun. As soon therefore as. she had gone down the 
dance, she observed to her partner sie was very sorry Lo 
have engaged herself with him, as she was but ploiuly 
dressed compared with the radiant briliiancy of bis habi- 
liments, and she could perceive the company, on this 
account, were quizzing them; she therefore begged to re- 
tire. In vain did he intreat, and almost swore she should 
dance; but in proportion as he expressed more eagerness 
she became more fixed, firm, and decided; in short, she 
was aS immoveable as a statue. ‘ Alas, how fleeting are 
our enjoyments, how short-lived our pleasures,” said our 
hero, and had almost determined to retire also; but in a 
more winning manner he made another effort, and the 
frolicsome damsel appeared more softened, and a little 
relenting, she would continue his partner on one condi- 
tion only, namely, he must allow her one at least of the 
diamond buttons off his coat as an aigrette for her hair— 
the dilemma was distressing, but there was no alternative 
—a pen-knife performed theoperation, and instantly was 
transported the jewel, the gem, the diamond of the first 
water, from Cock-a-doodle’s coat to his partner’s foupé, 
and which our hero, with much sang froid, and great gal- 
lantry, assisted in placing and displaying to the greatest 
advantage. For the remainder of the evening she conti- 
nued to dance with him to the no small mortification and 

envy of many of the belles, and to the great entertainment 

of all the beauxs, who seemed to enjoy the idea of Cock- 

a-doodle’s lost button sticking in the lady’s hair, and de 

ranging the brilliant dazzle of the diamond coat. This 

adventure of the diamond coat procured our hero great 

eclat; and was very likely to be attended also with great 


cost to him, for the fame of this evening’s exploit exe 
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34 Cock-a-doodle in danger. 


tended far and near, and there were other ladies who, de- 
termining not to be outdone by so young a lady, (the 
heroine of this memoir,) took it into their heads to have 
a longing for some of Cock-a-doodle’s gems; and he soon 
perceived, that unless he immediately removed to town, 
he would not have a jewel left—where he sits down, like 
a tired and weary traveller, to recruit his strength and 
spirits agaist another trip that may afford him as much 
eclat as the adventure of the diamond coat. 








Tue EX-SECRETARY or tue BISHOP or 
LONDON, &c. 


Qui nisi quod ipse fecit, nihil rectum putat.—TERENCE, 


SiR, 


Nosmall degree of alarm has been excited among our 
provincial clergy by the gigantic schemes of reformation 
which a person of the name of Wriaurt, (secretary to 
the late, and for a short period to the present Bishop 
of London,) meditated and began to put in practice. This 
individual commenced actions against a great number of 
incumbents under the Non-resident act; and it was 
stated in the House of Commons by Mr. Bathurst, who 
very properly brought ina bill to stay the proceedings, 
that the aggregate amount of penalties sought to be re- 
cevered by this pudblic-spirited gentleman was no less than 
eighty thousand pounds: avery moderate sum, with 
which, if he had been lucky enough to obtain it, he 
would, no doubt, have sat down (in the estimation of the 
vulgar and unthinking) infamous and cortented for the 
rest of his life. But the whole transaction carried upon 
the face of it such evident suspicion as to motive; it 
sprung from a principle so equivocal, that when*Mr, Ba- 
thurst proposed to bring in a bill which might stop the 
proceedings already commenced by Mr. Wright, there 
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Character of Mr. W. 35 


was not a member in either house of parliament, who 
ventured to oppose the proposition, or to vindicate Mr, 
Wright, It was hinted, indeed, in the House of Com- 
mons, that from the official situation which this man held 
about the Bishop of London, he lad it in his power to 
destroy or conceal all those vouchers which would be 
necessary to be produced by the parties sued, in their 
justification. I can hardly imagine such premeditated 
baseness and fraud, as would be implied in the supposi- 
tion that Mr. Wright committed any such action; but 
it is rather a peculiar circumstance that process was com- 
menced on/y against those incumbents whose notifications 
of non-residence, or whose permission from the diocesan, 
passed through Mr. Wright’s hands, as secretary to the 
Bishop ef London. He will himself allow, that if this 
be an unfortunate, it is also a strong coincidence. 

It is natural to enquire into the pretensions of him who 
sets about to reform and amend others. Mr. Wright’s 
piety very justly took the alarm at the negligent way in 
which the souls of his majesty’s liege subjects were 
attended to; and indignant at clerical pluralities, he 
stepped forth as the advocate of that primitive church 
discipline which required that christian pastors should 
do their own duty. No doubt the theological zeal of 
Mr. Wright is pure and spiritual, and any abuse con- 
nected with our church establishment, though existing 
in the humblest member of that establishment, excites 
his warmest abhorrence. When I submit, therefore, the 
following transaction to his notice, as being committed 
by a man who once held the situation he held, I anticipate 
the glowing feelings ef resentment and disdain which 
willanimate his bosom. 

A poor, but deserving and exemplary curate in [ssex, 
(the Rev. C. G. D , curate of A n) sent in his 
petition to Mr. Grimwood, the worthy and respectable 
secretary to a beneficent institution, claiming relief under 
the will of a lady who had bequeathed a sum of money 



































































36 The Bishop of London. 


to be distributed in annual donations of 15]. toa certain 
number of poor clergymen of the church of England. 
His petition was successful, and he was appointed to re- 
ceive his 15]. It was necessary that the petition should 
be signed by the bishop of London, and therefore it pass- 
ed through the hands of his grace’s secretary. The 
clergyman happened to owe that secretary a small sum 
of money for his letters of orders, &c. (Mr. Wright knows 
what they mean,) and therefore he requested of him to 
receive the whole bounty from Mr. Grimwood, pay him- 
self what was due to him, and remit the remainder down 
into Essex. The worthy and conscientious secretary re- 
ceived the money, and keptit!! From that hour to 
this, not one farthing has found its way to the poor dis- 
tressed individual whose necessities induced him to peti- 
tion for the reiief! 

I hope this case will meet the eye of Mr. Wright; be- 
cause I am sure, if, by his influence, justice could be dohe 
to the destitute clergyman in question, he would feel at 
least as much pleasure in obtaining it for him, as in suing 
the more opulent sons of the church for the penalties in- 
curred by the omissions of duty. Looking back upon 
his own career when he was secretary to the Bishop of 
London, he may perhaps doubt whether it is possible 
any man who held that respectable station could be so 
dishonourable ; but muchas I should respect his amiable 
error in that particular, I could, notwithstanding, con- 
vince him that human nature is as base as this fact paints 

it. Iknow he would be incredulous, and would shelter 
his scepticism beneath the mantle of his own virtue ; but 
he should remember that every man is not right though 
he is. 

{ remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


CASTIGATOR, 
Dec. 14th, 1822. 
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LIVING ANIMALS 
SELECTED TO 
RANGE IN THE R PARK, 
ae 


THE BLACK SWAN, 


Hic niger est ; hunc tu Romane cavelv. 


Mark you that man—O! Roman, have a cure, 
His character is black, and so beware. 


Thinks [ to myself, thinks I, 
The Swan I now descry, 
Will bear away bell, 
With birds when in hell, 
Thinks I to myself, thinks I. 


Thinks [ to myself, thinks I, 
One foot is turn’d awry, 
The symbol design’d 
To pourtray his mind,* 
Thinks | to myself, thinks I. 


Thinks I to myself, thinks I, 
Its plumage shows heart’s die, 
Since colour of feather 
And deeds go together, 
Thinks I to myself, thinks [. 
Thinks I to myself, thinks I, 
I see no reason why, 


Old Buck e’er should be 


In such company ,t 
Thinks ] to myself, thinks I. 








- 





——— 


* Independent of the defurmity of this animal’s foot, survey the /out-en- 
semble of its body corporate as well as the lineaments of its face, and you will 
at once pronounce that the bird has been hackney’d in all the practices of de- 
bauchery, iniquity, and dblackguardism. Indeed, when speaking of any pro- 
digy, Ovid says, ‘* Rara avis in terris nigroque similima cyno,” wherefore the 
adage completely attaches itself to the bird now under consideration, which 
ranks the ne plus ultra of every thing that is opposite to morality and virtue. 


+ If report speaks true, the Buck of our Park, for s me cogent reason, as 
it is supposed, bas thought fit to turn his tail upon the Black Swan; nor is 
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38 Difference between a lark and a clerk. 


Thinks I to myself, thinks [, 

To Nick I will bid good bye, 
For sight of Black Swan 
Makes visage quite wan,* 

Thinks 1 to myself, thinks I. 





THE WRITING LARK, 


‘* Mark it, Cesario, it js old and plain; 
The spinsters and the knitters jn the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 


Yo use to chaunt it: it is silly, sooth, 
And dailies with the innocence of love.’’ 


Aloud the bird his throat distends, 
And gains in Paternoster, friends, 
His song proclaiming far and near, 
Tis I, a northern chanticleer, 
That eft the Minstrel’s call obey ,t 
Attuning poets’ roundelay. 


Chaunt on since fortune ranges thee, 
One of her da: ling coterie, t 





there any fear from iecent ci camstances that the bird in question will for a 
time annoy the praiseworthy part of the community, having left the R---—— 
Park canal, and swam over to the Surry side of the Thames, whither it was 
safely marshall’d by two personages of great renown, viz. John Doe and Ri- 
chard oe, who are famous for sticking close to such creatures as are placed 
under their guidance. 

* On contemplating this Black Swan, IT might well exclaim, with the 
ghost in Hamlet, that it makes 

** Each particular hair to stand an end, 
L ke quills upon the fretfu! porcupine.” 

+ Birds, I believe, can oversing themselves just as well as authors wrile 
themselves down, which has proved the case with o or Lark, whose success has 
embaldened him to cammit his cflusions to paper, curzente calamo, without 
ealling to recollection that there are individuals who have studied the po- 
hshed poctical labours of last century, which will continue the admiration of 
succeeding gencrat.ons, wile the aamby pamby flights of moderna times will 
grace the cheesemonger’s and the chandler’s shop, 

+ When we cali to mind that the sublime efforts of a Milton’s soaring 
genius produced but the sum of twelve guineas, whereas a modern trump*d 
up tale has been sold {ur nearly thrice as many hundreds, well may I ex- 
clam with Virzil, 
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Fashionable birds. 


With sloven hand she bids thee wake, 
A Marmion and a Dane of Lake, 
Or when with rhyme completely sick 
Pourtray the Dreams of Roderick.* 


Quite sick, I say, for when this topic 

Enslaved thee, sense was at the tropic ; 

In fine, O! Writing Lark, might I 

On thee descant, I'll tell thee sly, 

Thou hast to boast a share of pathos, 

A school-boy’s rhyme, and sometimes bathos. ¢ 





THE JACKDAW. 


The Jack-daw then, on ev'ry tree, 

Mocks poetry, mocks pvuetry, 

Mocks poetry, for thus sings he, 

I am, I am, a Lord, a Lord, 

So praises all my muse accord. 
Perhaps you'll ask who comes to caw, 
Tis J, ’tis I, a poor Jack-daw, 

That well my letters know by rote, 

For I can Chaucer’s index quote, 

A bardic Childe as ever caroll’d, 

By poet readers, dubb’d Sir Harrold.t 





* It is well that the Writing Lark talks of a vision ; for as birds, like hu- 
man creatures, know not what they are about when asleep, it certainly must 
have been in such a mood that our Lark warbled the strain in question, 
which I will very candidly confess, produced, upon perusal, a similar effect 
upon my senses, as I literally fellinto a sound sleep ere I had unravelled 
one third of the dream in question. 


+ Notwithstanding the above comments upon this warbler, I will very 
candidly tell the bird that its descriptive flights are frequently characterized 
by dazzling beauties, whereas the rhyme is constantly dissonant and over- 
strained. There is likewise an affected introduction of obsolete words and 
phrases, which is quackery that degrades a consciousness of talent; in short, 
the Writing Lark has not consumed a sufficiency of the oil of the lamp ia 
producing his composi'ions—whercfore, in the hope that it will in future 
attend to this advice of Horace, I shall close the present note. 

Lt male tornatos incud: reddere versus. 


{ A considerable share of the strictures passed upon the performances of 
the Writing Lark will apply to this Jack-daw, except iodeed that portion of 
the last note, where Lextol the powers of description of the last mentioned 
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A celebrated monkey. 


From Writing Lark my creed J took, 
Who sings his song by hook and crook, 
’Tis sometimes English, sometimes Scotch, 
Old-new, new-old, a pie-batd botch, 

A modern poesy, la la, 

Sometimes comme ci, sometimes comme ¢a. 


But better to display the vein 

Of verse that pleases modern brain, 

A few short numbers shall impart 
The summit of my Jack-daw’s art ; 
Who simply knows what "tis to chime 
A namby-pamby doggrel rhyme, 


Emboss’d upon the shield of knight, 
Three silver lilies glitter’d bright; 

And from his plume, true sign of love, 
ifung fring’d with gold his lady’s glove. 
There was no knight that bow’d at shrine, 
More fam’d than brave Sir Gilbertine ; 
Ile was in feats of chivalrie, 

A warrior of great masterie’; 

And with his pen at tilt, like Scot, 

With rhymes sent knightly sense to pot, 
And could as wise as centaur Chiron, 
Physic true genius, just like Byron, 





THE MONKEY. 


He made me mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds. (God save the mark!) 
And telling mc the sovereign’st thing on earth 

Was parmacety foa an inward bruise. 





Tu manners, in gesture, and also in guise, 

The Monkey approaches to rivet all eyes, 

In tones softly lisping he seems to the sight, 

Nor more, friend, nor less than the hermaphrodite.* 





songster, the present creature of the feathered race being much more indebt- 
ed to external title, than that most requisite essential, a brilliant and crea- 
tive fancy. 

* The animal new before us is certainly of the neuter gender, being neither 
male nor female in voice, manuers,or appearance : indeed the only method fer 
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At fane of Thalia he proffer'd his duty, 

But Sleeping the muse prov’d, and fur from a Beauty: 
So I, as the poet, must cry shame upon her, 

Since she cackled a goose, I will pledge Word of IZonour.* 
Yet spite of rebufis in this Monkey we see, 

A chatterer vain of his dull poetry, 

While in costume he apes blooming youth in its prime, 
For in paiuting and patching he Loses no Time.t 

This beast of the R 
And in times now long past it frequented the court, 





y Park has made sport, 


The cause of secessiun I think L could guess, 
But ifaith on the topic Vl) here lay no stress, 


So bewige’d and befrizzled, bewhisker’d quite gay, 
Bepainted, bewaistcoated, flutter away ; 
Remain still the Monkey, for all thine acts show it : 


In fine, be aught else save a writer or poet. 


THER COCK-A-DOCDLE-DOO OF FASHION, 
©! Romo, Romo, wherefore art thou Romo? 
A Parody 
They jest at me that never play'd a part. 
But soft ! what noise from yonder gall'ry breaks ? 





thod of proving decidedly the contrary would be marriage, or the proiccling a 
chere ami, when cireumstances might result to convince the world that our 
animal! was of ibe masculine order. 

* As allanimals ofthe mouvkey and ape tribe ere in the hab't of playing 
anucs for the amusement of themselves and others, it is uo wonder that thig 
ereature io particular should have obtraded itself onthe notice of the public by 
cha'tering melo-dramaic nousense, in the hope of acquiring fame among the 
chiidren of Thespis. 

+ In direct opposition to a maxim of Chesterfield, who states that a person 
to be well dressed should be so attired that his costume does not call forth 
obscrvation, our monkey, on the contrary, chooses to appear bedizened wii ball 
the colours of the rainbow, while the natural hawk’s foot comp!'exion of the 
countenance, is transmogrified to the brick-bat appearance of rude health, by 
cosmetics, patetics, and paint. Rouge is searcely pardonable in the female, 
but when resorted to by the other sex, it begets ideas that are revolting to 
manhood. 

* jt is veally pi'iable to behold a creature k'cking against the pricks, as 
St. Pan! states, or tuil.ng like a hungry Tanta'us, to obtain what fa'e denies it ; 
yet even such is this monkey’s’ la' our, who is derided by the muses, and 
laughed at by its fellow beasis of the R 
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Tis epitaph. 


It is Of Off and Doodle Doo's the cause: 
Yet I'll crow on and kill the envious roar. 
Grown hoarse with hissing me, and red with raze ; 
Still must J play that know not how to act,; 
And ass-like clap young Romo's costume on, 
To rant mine hour, while I should nothing say, 
Save Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

. & a - g 

By a name. 

I know not how to tell thee who I am ; 

My name, John Bull, is pleasing to mysel:, 
Because it is an enemy to thee: 


I’m Fashion's silly-coated Amateur. 
. . * * * 


a * * x * 
Speak’st thou of Romo C--t-s? It fares ill with him, 
For he hath been an old play MurvERreErR,* 
And stain’d the acme of his foolery 
With thirst of filthy lucre. Forty pounds, 
Yes, forty pounds the pauper shall bestow, 
Ere from his dunghill Doodle-doo will crow, 
EPITAPH. 
Reader, don’t stare, 
Here lies a play’r, 
With worn out buskin ragged sock, 
Ile was, poor noodle 
A doodle doodle, 
Ranting, conceited, dung-hil! cock. 


aa 





* I have been frequently puzzled while endeavouring to unravel the cha- 
racter of this crowing bird, as Lkuow not whether to place his conduct to the 
sceount of insanity, impudence, or vanity, nor can I, even at the present mo- 
mont, decide the point, which is still rendered problematical. One fact, how- 
ever, appertaining to a British audience is rendered plain, by the toleration 
of such butloone:y, which is the urbanity of the national mind, as I will ven- 
ture to affirm that no civilized country in Europe would have <o long greeted 
with laughter an insult offered to common sense. As to giving counsel to this 
Lird, it would be like blowing a pair of bellows against the nurtbern blast ; 
popular ridiculc has not been able to effect a cure, and when a man can, 
with unblushiug front, defy the attacks of personality, not all the goose’s 
quills, imbued in gall, could awaken in his breast either diffidence or shame 
sentiments which are completely obliterated from the vocabulary of Cock-a- 
dent! vedo, 
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THE REVIEWER —No. XXVI. 





Memoires Historiques, Literaires, et Anecdotique, tire de la 
Correspondance, Sc. §¢. 


Historical, Literary, and Secret Memoirs, extracted from the 
Philosophical and Critical Correspendence addressed to the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha, from the year 1770 to 1790. By the 
Baron de Grimm and Diderot, forming an interesting Pic- 
ture of the polished Society of Puris, under the Reigns of 
Lewis XV. and Lewis XVI, Four Vols, Colburn. 1813, 





Frepertc Mercutor Grima was born at Ratisbon 
on the 26th of December, 1723; his parents were humble 
and obscure, but gave him adecent education. After se- 
veral unsuccessful attempts at literary and dramatic emi- 
nence, he accompanied to Paris the children of the Count 
de Schomberg; and retained the humble station‘of a reader 
to that nobleman, when his passicn for music recom- 
mcnded him to the friendship of Rousseau, who intro- 
duced him to the Baron D’ Holbach, Diderot, and other 
exalted and literary characters. Young and ardent, he 
was engaged in affairs of the heart so remarkable as to 
deserve narration. He became passionately enamoured 
of a damsel of the opera, named Mademoiselle el; but 
the lady having refused (unheard-of event) to return his 
flame, he fell into a catalepsy, which lasted many days. 
He laid extended upon his bed ; his eyes fixed, his limbs 
immoveable, without eating, or giving any other sign of 
feeling. His friends believed him dead ; the Abbe Ray- 
ral, and Jean Jaques passed their nights in watching him; 
but Doctor Senac augured better than they ; and in fact 
one fine morning Grimm took his resolution, sat up, 
dressed himself, and thought no more of the opera Lu- 
cretia, 

He took great care of his person, which: was not, how- 
ever, remarkable for beauty. His eyes were large and 
protruding, and his person altogether had something 
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44 History of M. De Grimm. 


in it fantastical and uncouth; but art came to the aid 
of nature. His toilette was to him a business of high 
importance. His table was covered with boxes of rouge 
and cerusse, like that of a flaunting miss. ‘This subject of 
ridicule had become so public, that those who did not 
jove him, and who knew that he plastered with cerusse 
the seams of his cheeks, called him Tyrant /e blanc; but 
Grimm carried with him into society so much intellt- 
gence, suavity, and skill, that he was the first to laugh 
at those who laughed at him. 

On the death of the Count de F. in whose house he re- 
sided, after leaving the Count de Schomberg, he expressed 
his grief with fervency ; he found it necessary to tear him- 
self from the places in which le had Jost his protector and 
friend, and to drag himself to the hotel de Castries. Here 
he went every morning to weep in the alleysof the garden, 
and held under lis eyes a handkerchief bathed with tears, 
It is true, that J. J. Rousseau pretends, that he only wept 
when he was observed, and that when he was alone, he 
put bis handkerchief in his pocket and took up a book ; 
but Rousseau had become towards the end of his life so 
morose, and so much prejudiced against Grimm, that we 
may be permitted to suspect his testimony. 

While he enjoyed all the luxuries and the honors of 
Parisian society, and the post of secretary to the Duke of 
Orleaus, he commenced a correspondence with many 
princes of Germany, and among the rest with the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha. In 1776, that prince named him bis mi- 
nister plenipotentiary at the court of France. It was now 
that he became a man of rank, and thatthe plcbeiau name 
of Grimm wasehanged to that of the BarondeGrimm. At 
the epoch of the revolution, he accepted an honorable acy- 
lum with the Duke. In 1795, the Empress of Russia 
created him minister plenipotentiary to the state of Lower 
Saxony. Paul confirmed him in this situation, which 
he retained, till a painful malady deprived him of his eye, 
and obliged him to retire from public business. Le died 
at New Gotha, the 19th of Decem)er, 1807. 
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Marriage of the Dauphin. 45 


The two last of the volumes before us, which are a con- 
tinuation of those reviewed in the Edinburgh Revie w,pos- 
sess the same merits, and the same defects. ‘They abound 
with curious ancedotes of the society of Paris, amusing jeur 
d’ esprit; dramatic strictures, and literary notices. There is 
much, however, that is dull and trifling; the style is occa- 
sionally impure, and every page displays the most perfect 
destitution of amiable or social sentiment. The share of Di- 
devot in the world consists of only a few fragments, which 
combine the nauseous imagery of Swift, with a moral de- 
pravity of tone and expression, that is at once stupid and 
disgusting. ‘The subjoined history of a quarrel, origi- 
nating ina point of etiquette, exhibits a curious picture 
of Parisian frivolity. 


““ We proceed to notice a commotion occasioned by the 
marriage festivals of the Dauphia, Fortunately each age has 
its character, and though there has been a dispute for these two 
hundred years, respecting the crown of France, between the 
branch of Bourbon, and the princes of Lorraine, these same 
princes have at the present time been engaged in a dispute 
respecting a minuet with the nobility of the kingdom. 

A few days before the marriage of the Dauphin, a report 
was diffused, that Mademoiselle de Lorraine, daughter of the 
Countess de Brionne, and sister of Prince de Lambese, grand 
equerry of Frauce, was about to dancea minuct at the next ball, 
immediately after the princes and princesses of the blood, and 
that the king had granted her this distinction at the close of an 
audience,which M. le Comte de Mercy, ambassador from the em- 
peror and the empress queen, had had of his majesty. Though 
the etiquette and the order of minuets, at a select ball, have no 
rclation ta these pages, you will easily believe that it was not 
a barren subject for the spirit of philosophy ; and every thing 
which characterises from that impulse the public spirit of a 
court, a nation, of an age, it is always interesting to remark, 
The novelty of Mademoiselle de Lorraine’s minuet, occasioned 
the greatest agitation among the dukes and peers, who allied to 
their cause on this occasion all the ancient nobility of the realm, 
They laid it down as an incontestible principle, that there could 
se no intermediate rank between the princes of the blood and 
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Commotions at Paris. 


the fizst nobility, and that consequently Mademoiselle de Lor- 
raize could not have at court a distinct rank, in the same man- 
ner asa woman of quality, who should be presented. The 
Archbishop of Rheims, the first ecclesiastical peer, having found 
himself offended, consulted with the bishop of Noyon, the se- 
cond ecclesiastical peer, brother of the Marshal de Broglio. They 
drew up a memorial to be presented to the king : the dukes and 
peers, in signing it, leaving blank spaces between their signa- 
tures, so that the nobles might sigu promiscuously without dis- 
tinction of titles or rank. It was the bishop of Noyon who 
presented to his majesty the memorial respecting the minuet. 

«¢ This petition was scarcely known before a burlesque peti- 
tion appeared in public, to the following purport. Sire, the 
creat ones of your empire see with much anguish a princess 
of Lorraine take precedence of them at the ball. If your ma- 
jesty intends to brand them with such ‘an affront, they will 
uncurl their tresses and absent themselves from the ftiddlcs. 
Be aware that the contract has been made. Signed by the bishop 
of Noyon, Lavaupaliere, Beaufremont, Clermoat, Laval, and 
de Villette.” 

‘** They said, in reality, that if the answer of the king was not 
favourable, all the women of quality would find themselves 
suddenly indisposed, and that no one would dance at the ball. 
In other respects, this parody is not destitute of pungency. In- 
dependently of the ridiculous sight of a prelate presiding 
over the deliberations, and directing the proceedings, and the 
efforts of the French nobility, on the subject of a minuet, its 
author has enchased the names of some ancient and illustrious 
houses between those of lately created grandees. This is regarded 
as a mischievous pleasantry, but the fact appears certain, and 
we are assured that the Marquis de Villette, who was never dis- 
tinguished tillthe present day but by some trifling writings, 
has had permission to sign a petition, at the foot of which are 
the names of Beaufremont, de Clermont, de Montmorency. 

**Itis not doubtful that his descendants, if he ever has any, 
will be proud, at some period, to recognize this signature. They 
will say, one of our ancestors signed the famous minuet petition 
at the marriage of the son of Louis the 15th, with all the peers, 
and all the first nobility of the kingdom: our name was then 
numbered among the most illustrious of the monarchy. They 
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Parisian etiquette. AZ 


inay say also, in 1770,at the select ball given on occasion of the 
mariage of the Dauphin, a Villette disputed precedence with the 
princes of the house of Lorraine. It is this Villette, one of the. 
grand-children will add, .who published at his own expence an 
Eulogy on Charles the Sth, and an Eulogy on Henry the 4th, 
which, owing to the injuries of time, are neither to be discovered 
in the archives of history, nor in those of our family; and they 
speak the truth, Many historical proofs ure notestablished on a 
more solid foundation. 

“The king three or four days after having received this pe- 
tition from the great men and the nobles of his kingdom, and 
two days before the ball, issued a reply, which his majesty con- 
descended to compose and revise himself, and to write with his 
own hand.—Although his majesty’s answer evidently favored 
the claims of the nobility, they did not conceive it their duty 
to be satisfied,or to prepare to assist at the ball; and on the day 
fixed for this ceremony, the majority of the ladies who were to 
dance the minuet, affected to promenade the apartments of 
Versailles in their morning dresses, or as they nobly term it, 
caterpillar fashion, The agitation was extreme, and they as- 
sert that his majesty was obliged to be very angry, before he 
could persuade the ladies to dance their minuet. It is certain 
at least that they did not submit to the wishes of the king till 
near noon, and that his majesty found himself compelled to de- 
for the opening of the ball that time might be left for the ladies 
to visit the toilette. Mademoiselle de Lorraine danced a minuet 
immediately after the princesses of the blood ; but after thie 
ininuet the king caused the Count d’Artois, who had already 
dauced in his turn, to dence a second minuet with Madame de 
Laval. After which the Prince de Lambesc danced his minuet 
with Madame de Duras. In fact therefore the house of Lor- 
raine has lost more than it has gained on this occasion ; for in 
order that its prerogative should be established and recognized 
without difficulty, it would have been necessary that the Prince 
de Lambese and his sister should have danced before all the 
wen and women of the court. Itis true, that in order to 
make a woman of quality dance before the Prince de Lambese, 
they found the iutermediate scheme of making the Dauphine 
dance asecond time. But even this expedient is an innovation, 
because in the immutable hierarchy of the ball, every one ought 
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ae Shakespeare and the drama. 


te dance the minuct in the order of his rank, and no one dances 
asecond till all the dancers have had their turn.” 


In the subjoined observations there is one material 
error, and we suspect that the ascription of the bottle 
conjuror to Lord Chesterfield is also incorrect. The 
Haymarket, and not Covent Garden theatre, was the 
scene of operations. 


«© We are now witnesses to the renewal in a striking point 
of view, of the experiment made by Lord Chesterfield on the 
credulity of the multitude, when one of his footmen, under 
the na:ne of an Italian physician, attracted to Covent Garden 
theatre 4009 souls, to see him enter as he had promised into 
a pint bottle. Every one knows that he decamped with the 
money that had been paid at the door, to see the contained 
greater than the container.” 


M. de Grimm’s remarks on Shakespeare display con- 
siderable powers of critical reflection. 


“When the English Eschylus, without a model, by the unas- 
sisted force of his genius, created tragedy, among a people 
whose only spectacles had been cockfights, and the contests of 
pugilists, he was compelled to chuse, in order to please a nation 
which the manners and the climate reudered it difficult to agi- 
tate, the most gloomy aud awful subjects ; those atrocious 
crimes, and those extraordinary events which overpower the 
mind, and which would degrade humanity were they of less 
rare occurrence, ‘The spectators who do not suspect the rules by 
which, in every art, genins attains to the representation under 
agreeable forms of the most hideous objects ; to select, to com- 
bine its conception, and to dispose them happily im order to form 
a perfect whole, of which the parts united by easy and natural 
links, form those eternal beauties, which are of all ages and all 
nations, His spectators [ say would have disdained any dramatic 
work conceived and executed according to the laws and princi- 
ples which directed Corneitle, Racine, aud Voliaire. He gave 
them pictures taken from nature, from nature savage and uncul- 
tivated, because that was the character of their manners: he ri- 
veited their attention by romantic events, by forced situations,and 


atrociousaud nearly monstrous characters, because terror is the 























Chevelier ID’ Eun. 49 


sensation that has the most undivided influence over gloomy and 
melancholy people, nurtured :nrevolutions. The traditions ante- 
rior to the written * ‘story of Kxugiand, the floating notions of the 
troubles by which that couatry was a sous ume agitated, and 
a few traits of Roman history, have furoiened to Shakespeare the 
subjects of the greater part of Lis tragedies, tlis plots are irre- 


gular, but without beiig eves confosc! or even improbable.” 

In volume ILL. page 225, there is a currous account of 
the anxiety of the Parisiau populace, aud the pride ol the 
family of Vestris, on occasion of the younger branch of 
that august family refusing, ms consequence ofa sprain, to 
dance at the request of the | cen. He was sent to pii- 
son, and on being tiberated returned to the stage amidst 
acclamations and rejoicivgs such as mieht bave welcomed 


the return of a victorious monarch. In this country such 


a commotion could Oris be excit a by the connect ion ot 


the grievance with the cause of liberty, or with some 
general principle of right; im France it proceeded from 
the love of gossip and of pleasure, from the absence of 
thought and judgment in the people at large, and the 
attachment of the middle circles to the amusements of 
the opera. ; 

The lines to be placed under the bust of Louis XLV. 
by Monsieur Houdon, are ingenious and original. Tn 
this dear and illustrious image every bero sees his rival, 
every sage his equal, and every man his brother.” 

The letter of La Chevalier D’fon to the Count de 
Maurepas, displays a singular poriion of spirit aud mar- 
tial ardor in an tucividaal haviug few sexual preicou 


OLS 
to manhood. We have room only for the subjoined 


passages : 
‘s Sir, Paris, January, 1753. 

**T wish not to interrupt for an instant the valuable moimecnis 
that you cousecrate to the happiness and thie glory o} brance ; 
but desirous to contribute in my bumble station to the same 
object, [am compelled to represent to you most respectfully 
and most stronely, that the year of inv female noviciate being 
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50 Madame Genlis: 


expired, it is impossible for me to return to my profession ;_ the 
expence is too great and my income too circumscribed for me. In 
this situation | canneither be useful to the king, myself, nor my 
family ; and a life too sedentary ruins the elasticity of my body 
and my mind. From my youth, I have always led a tumul- 
tuous life, either in military or political pursuits, Repose is 
fatal to me. 

‘* Your great avocations, my lord, have caused you to for- 
get, that more than five months have elapsed since you gave 
me your word that I should be happy and contented, if 1 
would obey the king, in resuming my female habit. The 
Count de Maurepas is ignorant that | alone support my mo- 
ther and my sister, besides a brother-in-law, and three ne- 
phews in the service of the king ; that I have yet at London a 
part of my debts, the whole of my library, my papers, and my 
apartments, which cost me twenty shillings per week.” 


The work abounds with repartees of the same cha- 
racter with the following. Much of their interest must 
have depended on the manner of the speaker, and the fe- 


licitous adaptation to the society in which they were cir- 
culated. 


«“ A sufficient fortune, said Dr. Franklin, is just a little more 
than one has.” 


“ Some one spoke the other day before Mademoiselle Arnoud 
of the malady by which M, de La Harpe is afflicted, a malady 


very celebrated in ancient times. Yes (she exclaimed) it is the 


leprosy, and is all that he has derived from the ancients.” 


The popular supposition that a woman cannot keep a 
secret, appears to be falsified by the example of Madame 
de Genlis. She brought up her two daughters, Pamela 
and Ermine, in ignorance of their real parent, with the 
view of determining how far a sense of benefits received, 
would compensate for the affection and the habits of de- 
ference impressed on the minds of those who are accus- 
tomed to look up to their parents. Malignity reported 
that the Duke de Chartres gave a hundred thousand 
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Picture of love. 51 


ecus to Madame de Genlis for having so well preserved 


the secret that she had exacted from her paternal tenders 
ness. 


‘* Henry IV. of France, at the age of twenty-four, wrote to 
M. de Batz, whe had offered him his chateau of Suberby. 
‘* However it may be with those here respecting the pope, I 
have not the city’s mistrust of you, on account of these things. 
Those who follow aprightly their conscience are of my religion, 
and I um of the religion of all those who are brave and good.” 





‘* Before coming to Paris,” says M. de Carracioli, first minis- 
ter of the king of Naples, ‘* I formed to myself the most seduc- 
ing idea of love. I painted him as a charming deity ; I saw him 
in imagination, with wings of azure, a shining bow, and golden 
arrows. Ihave opened my eyes, and perceive that he is buta 
little rascally Savoyard, who runs about in the morning from 
door to door leaving billets.” 

‘* The same individual was accustomed to repeat the saying 
ofa female, ‘‘ that the Methusalem of lovers in France, existed 
only six days.” 

“ Curiosity,” said Mr. Dubucg, “ is suicide from its nature, 
and love is nothing but curiosity,” 





‘¢ There are no longer to be found Jcs hommes a_ bonnes 


fortunes,” said a woman of much intellizence, An eloquent 


preacher of our days has expressed the same idea in this mans 
ner, ** Virtue in this age is so decried, that hypocrisy is uo 
longer known.” 

The anecdotes of Count Cagliostro, contained in the 
third volume, are so curious and singular, that we shall 
devote a few pages of our next number to their transla- 
tion. We recommend also to the attention of the reader 
the history of Sophie Arnoud’s appearance at court, in 
the * Black Tower;” the account of air balloons ; the 
history of the Spaniard’s attempt to cross the Soane in 
newly-invented shoes; and, aboveall, the witty and beau- 
tiful pieces of poetry that are interspersed through various 
parts ofthe volume. Weare afraid that from their ver- 
bal and idiomatic felicity, many of them are unsuscep- 
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52 Parliamentary bills. 


tible of translation ; bat we shall hereafter endeavour to 
do justice to those articles which accommodate them- 
scives most cusily to the genius and construetion of the 


inglish language. | 


a ae — —— -——- 
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ACCURACY in PARLIAMENTARY BILLS, 


It lias been sot 
crimes of commission or Omission imvoive the greater 
degree of moral turpitude 


netimes doubted by naturalists whicther 


but without disturbing the 
SOplisms Oo: the ir heat a very recent mstance of 
offi. ial neshgence will serve to shew that a clencies may 
be productive of great good. You will hardly believe 
me, Sir, wonen I tell you that a few red ago this coun- 
try was at once liberated from all the customs and du- 
ties which have been laid upon our import aud export 
trade. Yet such was the fact; and no less a person than 
the Chancelioro’the Excl quer was the individual who 
conferred such ahe ou the en ire. Lie soon resumed 
the gitt indeed, or | don’t know where our allics would 
beve wot ther subsidies, or the holeers vi the fe derative 
paper faew value for it. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman in question brought ina 
bill a few weeks aco, for repealing “ all the duties and 


customs payabie to his majesty upon madder,” a vege- 


table dye mach used inthe produciuon of red and scarlet 
colours, ‘The bill went through all its stages in both 
houses, and received the royal assent by COMMISSION 3 
when, lo! it was discovered that the only important word 
inthe bill, viz. ** Madder,” wash ti entirely oat, so that 


the act ran thus, “ Anact for repealing all the duties and 
customs pavable to his maesty;” a comprenenusive 


. , . J 1 4 
enactment, Ir. \ ausitfart, howe er, soon cetectea his 


“~ ‘ 


in:sieke, and hastened to bring in another bill to rectify 


the former one, which was berried through both houses 


ol! etic: 


\t ra adit 


vlerity. Itreflects, however, a little 
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Lord Redesdale’s bills. 53 


a Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to be, and so versant 
iu the technical details of pariuament, as it is fair to pre- 
sume be must be, from the many years he has sat there, 
that so glaring and absurd a misteke shouid lave been 
comm. ticd in apublic act of so much Importance. 

It is a matier, indeed, of deep reproach to ovr legislators, 
the negligent way in which bills are permitted to pass 
both houses; and when such errors as thai | have de- 
scribed can pass without detection, we may easily con- 
ceive What opportunities there are for the introduction 
of dlegal clauses into bills of a private and local nature, 
which nobody examines, but which are suffered to pass 
asamatter of course. Hence the oppressive cnactietuts 
—and not only oppress: ve, but contrary to the funda- 
mental maxims of the Common law, Whica Had their way 


into poor bills, whose provisions no meinher thinks it 
necessary to scrutinize, but which are left soicty to the 
management of those who bring them tito tie Louse. 
The legisla'ure at length becomes ashamed of its own 
Supineness, and then some member proposes a bill wuich 
shall bave a retrospective effect to repeal and annul 
these unconstitutional enactments. 

A notable iustance of the inefficient manner in which 
bills are thus proposed avd essented to, ray be fonnd in 
Lord Redesdale’s tamous insolvent act of Instsessou. EF 
Tam riv'tly wormed that measure cost tits lordship 
four years’ deep and constant mediiation, and was at last 
brought forward with the full benefit of such mature and 
constant deliberation. Lt was subnitted to parhament, 
discussed in both houses, rece.ved the roye! assent, aud 
was found, when the commiss;ouers atienpte! to act 
upon it, nugatory. Some of its deficiencies were most 
extraordinary, considering that i os the production of 
a practised jawyer. But the most amusing error ef this 
kind was one that crept, a yearor two ago, tito a par ohh 
bill, where there were soine clauses relating to tac tp. 
prehension of vagabonds, and the punishments mcurr dd 
by them. It went on to state, 1 One instance, that the 
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54 Cooke the muser. 


penalty, for some particular offence, was “ whipping and 
transportation,” haif of which, said the law, was to go 
to the informer, and the other half to the churchwardens! 
The meaning was, that half the reward should go to 
the informer, and the other haif to the churchwardens, 
&c; but from the inaccurate mode of wording the clause, 
its biteral interpretation was as above. I never heard, 
however, that any application was ever made, cither on 
behalf of the churchwardens or the informer, for their 
moiety of what they were entitled to claim under this 
singular act. IT remain, &c. 
Dee. 9. 1813. X. 
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FURTHER ANFCDOTES OF THOMAS COOKE, 
(The Pentonville Miser.) 


——— ro 


Tue meanness of Mr. Cooke’s disposition, and the turpitude 
and cruelty of his mind, were not to be exceeded by any thing 
but his inordinate love of money, which spurred him on to 
practice his deceptions, and gratify his malevolence at the ex- 
pence of those on whose good offices he in a manner subsisted. 
For, not keeping a table at home, he gained the greater part of 
his daily food by making visits to those on whoin he had art to 
inpose ; whose hopes he raised by making promises which it was 
never his intention to fulfil ; and his greatest delight, next to the 
amassing of money, was his contemplation of the disappointments 
all would suffer, who contributed to his gratification and the 
supplying of his table, by presents which his entertainers would 
send him with unsparing hand, in the reasonable expectation of 
being remembered in his will;—reasonable, because his own so- 
lemn assurances led them to hope and expect that he meant to 
keep his word, 

It was his practice, when he had marked out any one for his 
prey, to find his way by some means or other into the house, by 
pretending to fall down in the street in a fit, or ask permission 
to enter the house and sit down, in order to prevent its coming 
on, No humane person could well refuse admission to a man 
in apparent distress, of respectable appearance, whose well-pow- 
dered wig and long ruffles induced a belief that he was some 
decayed citizen who had seen better days. For assistance 
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His penury. 


offered, or given, he always expressed his gratitude in a strong 
energetic manner, peculiar to himself. He would ask for g"ass 
of water, but if wine was offered, ** no, he never drank ary th ng 
but water.” His kind host presses the wine on him, whici for 
some time he resists; at last, seemingly overcome by the cor- 
diality of the invitation, he consents ; tasting the wine, he ex- 
claims, “* God bless my soul, sir, this is very excelient wine 
indeed ! Pray, sir, who is your wine-merchant ? For indeed, sir, 
to tell you a truth, it was the difficulty of getting good wine, 
that caused me to leave it off entirely, and take to drinking 
water.” “ Come, sir, another glass will do you no harm.” 
«* Not for the world, sir; | must be going. Thank you, sir, a 
thousand times!’ He however suffers himself to be prevailed 
on to take the second glass, and then takes his leave with a thou- 
sand thanks. So much for act the first. 

The singularity of Mr. Cooke’s appearance rendered him re- 
markable, and caused a desire in those, on whom he began te 
play his tricks, to know who he was; and being very generally 
known, it seldom happened that the enquirer was long at a loss 
to learn that his guest was “ rich Mr. Cooke, the sugar-baker, 
worth an hundred thousand pounds,” 

In the course of a few days, he makes his second visit, and 
tukes care to come about dinner-time. “ My worthy friend, 
could not pass your door, without making free to call in again to 
thank you for your great kindness the other day.” « Pray, sir, 
do not mention it ; Tam heartily glad to see you. Pray walk 
into the parlour.”’ “ O, sir, by no means ; I just called to thank 
you. Sir, you saved my life. But [ cannot come in ; I will uet 
intrude; your family are atdinner. Well; Ah! God bless you 
aud them!” * Sir, I cannot think ef your staying in the pas- 
sage (or shop, as the case may be). You praised my wine the 
other day, 1] have a few bottles more of it, which you shall ayvain 
taste ; and as my family are just sitting down to dianer, | shall 
be glad if you will do as we do.” “ Ono, sir, no; FE humbly 
thank you, my gruel is waiting for me at home.’’ Entreaties 
however prevail ; this is just what the iutruder wanted ; he gets 
by this means introduction mto the fainily, and insures for him- 
self a good dinner whenever he chuses to come. 
all; his views are directed still farther. 


But this is not 
When he has made sure 
that the family know who he is, and the extent of his riches, he 
atlects to take great notice of the eluldren ; ** God bless these 
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56 His artifices. 


dear children ! pray, madam, are all these fine children yours ?”’ 
© Yes, sir.” “ Aud pray, madam, how many more of them have 
vou2” “Lhave five in all ; twoat school, and these three that you 
see here.” “ Ay! ha! asweet flock! God bless them, pretty 


dears! Pray, madam, will you have the goodness to give me all 


their names in writing 2” After lis departure, husband and 
wife congratulate each other on the pleasing prospect now before 
them :** what could be his meaning for asking all our children’s 
names iv writiug 2” “ Why, what but to mention them in his 
will! You see, Kate, how a good action brings its own reward ; 
this poor gentlewan I did not know when he first was relieved 
by me, when he was near falling down ina fitat my door. We 
must cultivate his friendsiip.” 

And now pour in upon him the geese, the turkies, roasting 
pizs, hares, pheasants, and every other acceptable present of this 


1 


sort, aud perhaps, now aud then, a dozen of the fine wine he 


praised so innea, 

This was the plan he pursued with perhaps not less than a 
score or two of dierent people, all of whom he duped; and so 
ereat was the quautity of poultry, game, vegetables, and pro- 
visions of every kind, which used to be sent to him, that it did 
not cost him in housekeepiag, for himself and his domestics, 
more than fifteen pence or eighteen pence a day on an average, 
for many yeas back; but it was considered as great extra- 
vagance nideecd, when the expences of a single day arose so high 
as two shilliics. 

It nught be supposed, that with the large quantities of game, 
poultry, vegetables. aud other viancs sent to tuis man as presents, 
he could very wel: aford to live well a. home, and vive a good 
dinner toa friend at a cheap rate, once ine way; but no,—he 
had no notion of giving a dinuer to his most intimate friend, 
uniess to vet something out of him, worth double and treble 
the value of the dinner. What then did he do, the reader will 
quantity of presents of estables daily 
powing upon hin? Why, he just ket as much of che worst 
and least saleable, as would suffice for his own family, aud sold 
the rest. 


say, with the immense 


In the case of an ordinary bird, that he thought would not 
sell well, he would keep it ° but as he was not fond of cold meat, 


he would quarter a goose ora lean turkey into four, and roast 
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Cheats the faculty of their fees, 57 


a joint every day while it lasted ; this, anda dish of cabbage, 
formed the whole of each day’s eutertainmeat ; for the drink- 
ables, he himself drank only water, but as to the “ gormandiz- 
ing, gluttonous, b s of maids,” as he called them, ‘* no- 
thing would serve them but table-beer, and be d——d to them; 
they could not drink, not they, what their mister did ;” there- 
fore he used to have a pin of beer in at a time, which stood in 
a corner of his front parlour, with a lock-vock to it, of which he 
always. kept the key; and from which he would regularly, at 
dinner-time, and before supper, draw exactly half'a pint cach 
woman, aud no more, 

As the word ‘ to give” formed no part of his vocabulary, he 
had no notion of giving away to any, even those he liked best, 
the superfluity of his game; but rather than make presents to 
any one, he would keep hares, partridges, pheasants, &e. until 
they stunk; their feathers he preserved in a bag, to be sold ; if'a 
hare, he would carry tt to a dog's meat seller, and haggle for 
half a sheep’s head, or a pig’s face, always reminding the buyer 
that the skin would fetch a groat. 

He was once known to wake a present, which was a hare, to 
it is to be observed, that Cooke 
Wis a pest and a nuisance to every medical man from whom he 


Mr. Hoilmysworth the surgeon, 


thought he could smuggle advice; for he never paid for any, if 


When 
Mr. Hollingsworth had relinquished business, Cooke selected 


he could by any means devise to obtain it gratuitously. 


him, because being no longer a medical practitioner, Cooke was 
well aware he could not with propriety make any charge for his 
advice; however, by way of remuneration for his frequent visits 
aud tiresome histories of his ailments, Cooke one day brouglit 
hin a present ofa hare; but enquired of Mr, Hollingsworth 
very minutely on what day heintended to have it dressed, that he 
might call the next day for the skin. 

A tine goose, a pair of prime fowls, a fat turkey, or a salmon, 
were a treat too delicate for him to feast on, unless at the table 
of another; therefore, when such were sent to him as preseiits, 
he used to trudve with them himself (for he was too suspicious 
to entrust a servant, lest that servant should not make as good a 
bargain, or might embezzle part of the purchase money ;) away 
then he would go to Leadenhall or Whitechapel market, and 
from stall to stall to haggle for the utmost penny, until he be- 
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58 Friendship exemplificd. 


came the dread of all the butchers and poulterers im the place. 
If it should so happen (which was not often the case) that he 
had nothing in his larder at home, he would, with part of the 
money obtained for his geese and turkies, purchase a piy’s face, 
a scrag of lean mutton, a pound or two of sticking of beef, or 
any stale black looking meat that he thought he could get a 
cheap bargain, and carry it home in his pocket, so serve for two 
days dinuer : if it werea bony piece only fit for broth, he would 
have the broth himself; the meat, boiled until all nutrition was 
boiled out, was to serve for two days dinner to the maids. What- 
ever victuals he might have spoiling in the house, he would 
order to be cooked on Saturday, which was sure to be banyau- 
day with the poor maids; “ for,” said he, ‘ that there may be 
no waste, we always eat up the odds and ends of the week on 
that day, and for my own dinner I take a mess of gruel.” 

The vegetables that were sent to him as presents, always stood 
him in good stead. When he had a quantity of potatocs 1n the 
house, he would allow uo bread to be purchased ; of cabbages 
he was particularly fond ; and as these are in summer to be 
had at small expence, he was seldom without them, either sent 
as presents, or bought at market. 


Soon after Mr. Cooke had established himself in the sugar- 
house, he was visited by a man of the name of Thomas Sidney, 
Sidney had been a play-fellow and a favourite with Cooke, tn his 
younger days, when he lived with his grandmother at Swan- 
nington, near Norwich, and had rendered Cooke many services ; 
for, on account of many of his mean tricks, the latter had not 
the most comfortable life among his fellow-labourers and play- 
mates ; and Sidney, whose disposition in some points resembled 
his own, being a bigger boy and very steut and athletic, used 
to protect him from the tasults and the impositions of the other 
boys. At a subsequent period of his life, Sidney came to London, 
and worked as a sawyer; and his wife kept a chandler’s shop 
near the gardens at the back of the White Swan, in Hoxion. 
Here Sidney and his wife lived many years; and the man was 
frequently in the habit of calling on his old playfellow, who 
always received him with great apparent cordiality, and pro- 
fessed great friendship forhim. To Sidney, as he did to many 
others, he made snch protestations of his having named him 4 
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Gratitude and delicacy. 59 


his will for something very handsome, that the poor man had 
good reason to expect, and certainly did expect, to receive a 
legacy that would make him comfortable for the remainder of 
his life; but, like many other expectants, to whom similar as- 
surances were given, he was grievously disappointed, 

For notwithstanding the very great professions of friendship 
which Mr, Cooke made to Sidney, his generosity never extended 
so fur as to ask him and his wife to eat a bit of dinner with him, 
above ouce a year ; while Cooke's visits to his friend Siduey were 
often made in the summer-time on Sunday ; * he no where,” he 
said, ** found himself so happy as when he had it in his power 
to come out of the smoke of the city, enjoy the delightfyl air of 
the fields, which gave him an appetite for his dinner. Then, his 
luxury was to enjoy an after dinner mug of ale, and talk of old 
times with his dear old friend!’ Poor Sidney and his wile al- 
ways gave him the best they could afford, not only from a real 
regard they had for the man, but they even went farther some- 
times than was convenient to them, in order to provide him with 
something nice, from principle of gratitude to a man, who never 
visited thein, without being lavish in his assurances that they 
were largely remembered in his will. 

In several years after, say about the year 1804, Sidney being 
grown old, and past his labour as a sawyer, and the profits of 
the little shop which his wife kept not being sufficient for their 
support, they were compelled to relinquish it. Mrs. Siduey 
took courage to wait on their old rich friend, not doubting, as 
he always professed so great a regard for her husband aud for 
her, and often told them ‘* they never should want, while he 
lived,”’ that he would perhaps present her with five or ten pounds, 
on making known to him their distressed circumstances, * Oh, 
my dear Madam,” said Mr, Cooke, ** I am sorry, very sorry 
indeed, at your misfortunes ; what a happy thing it is, that there 
are tuthis country such institutions as parish-workhouses ! your 
hushand has paid seot and lot so long as a housekeeper in Hox- 
tou, that it entitles him and you to a setilement; the churchwar- 
deus cannot refuse to take you in; my dear woman, go directly to 
your husband, never let him rest until he applies, and get both 
of you into a workhouse as fast as you can; that is the advice lL 
would give you, even if you were my own sister. Here, hereis 
a shilling for you; but lose no time; O, my dear woman, itis a 
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G0 Cooke's love of amusement, 


good thing for poor people like you and your husband, that the 
aged aud helpless can have shelter in workhouses | Good moru- 
ine '” Nothing depresses the spirits more than poverty: Mrs. 
Sidney was too much astonished at the proposal of the work- 
house, to attend to his putting the shilling mito her hand. At 
the end of his speech he had walked out of the house, leaving 
her almost in a state of insensibility. 

In the winter of the same year, the inhabitants of the parish 
entered into a subscription, for the purchase of coals, to sell to 
the poor at acheap rate. Each subscriber was allowed to have 
a certain number of tickets to distribute, according to the ex- 
teat of his benefaction ; and each ticket entitled the poor person 
to whom it was given, at the rate of a shilling per bushel, 
Mr. Cooke was one, who, being a subscriber of half a guinea, 
had a few tickets to deliver. The wife of his old friend called 
on him at this time, and again ventured to soften his obdurate 
heart by a recital of distresses that would have moved the feel- 
ings of any one, not steeled against every pariicle of pity and 
com pussion ; he heard her tale, he expressed in words his sorrow 
for her situation ; he gave her a ¢icket, and was liberal in pray- 
ing God to bless her: but he told her, she must find the shilling 
somewhere else!!! 

Soon after, poor Siduey was obliged to go into a workhouse; 
but was permitted to work for what he could earn, in the gar- 
dens of any people who would give him employment. In con- 
versation with a fiiend,who had knowa Sidney in his better days, 
and who was trying te get a few shillings from Cooke for his 
support, Cooke observed, that Tom could not want money now; 

nay, he was in a situation to save mouey now, as he could, and 
did eara, a shilling or eighteen pence a week, by working in the 
gardens of the , arishiouers, 


peek ee PPE ag te 
Notwithstanding this man’s mordinate love for money, he was 


not without a turn for amusement: he was particularly fond of 


having a ood horse, aad contrived generally once a year to goto 
Epsom races, But these excursions never cost him any thing, 
for he always made shi/t to fasten himself upon some of those 
people whom he used to buey up with assurances of makine them 
his heirs; thus, he had his ride to Epsom in his friend's vig, and 


















































Feeds his horse without expence. 61 
back to town, his bed during the time of the races, his meals, 
and every other accommodation, at the expence of his fellow. 
traveller ; to whom, for all this treating, he never had the ge- 
nerosity to offer so much as a single bottle of wine in return, 

But though he was proud in being the possessor of * a bit of 
blood,” his poor horse often felt the pangs of hunger, from the 
parsimony of his master. When not employing him, he kept him 
at livery stables ; but when he rode him, he would not allow corn 
for him at any place where he had occasion to stop ; alledging to 
the hostler, that ‘* he had had his corn at the last place he stop- 
ped at ; so that he wanted nothing to eat; or at most, not more 
than a mouthful of hay, and a little water ;” for which slender 
accommodation he would generously reward the hostler with a 
penny. 
quent, and when he did stop, it was always with a view to eeco- 
nomy. He generally when he went inte the country, used ‘to 
fill his pockets with cold meat from his own house, and fragments 
of stale bread ; when, on the road, he felt himself hungry, or 
wished to rest his horse, he would alight at the door of a publie 
house, deliver his horse to the hostler, with the cuution before 
mentioned, and pulling out his broken victuals from his pocket, 
call for a pint of beer, and thus regale himself, to save the ex- 
pence of going to an ordinary. 


Indeed his stoppages upon the road were not very fre- 


On his excursions, many were his expedients for feeding his 
horse. If he happened to fall in with a good honest farmer, or 
farmer’s servant travelling the same way he was going, with a 
load of hay, he thought himself fortunate. Being a very well 
informed man, he could converse on almost any subject, and 
could accommodate himself to the taste of the person he con- 
versed with ; he would of course enter into chat with the driver 


of the hay-cart, on the weather, the price of hay and corn, and 


other topies of rural ceconomy ; thus having wormed himself 


into the good graces of his companion, he would carry on the 
conversation for miles; and while riding after the cart’s tail, 
would suffer his horse to pull mavy a sweet mouthful, and take 
his belly-full of the countryman’'s hay. At other times, when 
riding alone, he would frequently turn into bye-lanes; and if 
he saw the gate ofa meadow or pasture fic!d open, he would ride 
iuto the field, take the bridie off the horse, and let him take a 


fuli feed. 


if, in a very retired place, he ever found a gate locked, 
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62 Ilusion, or the Trances of Hasam. 


he made no scruple to lift it off the hinges to Jet his horse in, 
in order that he might have a belly-full at any body’s expenee 
but hisown. In one of his excursions he made free with another 
man’s property in this manner ; but some farmer’s men that were 
watching him, and knew his character, made fast the gate, after 
he and his horse had got into the field ; secured both the gentle- 
man and his horse, and in spite of his intreaties and tears, made 
him pay pretty handsomely for the trespass he had committed. 








_—_—— 


ILLUSION, or toe TRANCES or HASAM. 





Sir, 


Tue leading idea of Illusion, now exhibiting at Drury 
Lane Theatre having been generally attributed to Mrs. 
Sheridan, I was somewhat surprised on looking over a 
collection of French romances, at the discovery of a tale, 
which in its various vicissitudes, its moral purpose, and its 
ultimate termination, bears no slight resemblance to Mrs. 
Sheridan’s celebrated work; and as the story is beauti- 


‘fully told, and the train of its author's ideas is extremely 


ingenious, I have endeavoured by occasional omission 
and frequent interspersion, to improve upon the author's 
conccptions, and by the exclusion of episodes, to form a 
connected and luminous fable. 

In the earlier ages of the world, mankind knew no 
other ties than those of nature. No throne was then 
erected on the ruins of liberty, and no men were taught 
like the beasts of the forest to bow the neck to force and 
usurpation. ‘The earth covered with riches presented a 
healthful and harmless repast, and at once supplied to 
her inhabitants security and content. 

It was in those happy times that fortune had shower- 
ed down its gifts upon Hasam, who took up his residence 
by the borders of the Caspian sea. Here in a country 
replete with every convenience that could supply neces- 
sity, and every charm that could invite the eye, he might 
have enjoyed uninterrupted tranquillity. He was rich but 
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Transitory pleasure. 63 


he was not happy—wisdom requires no abundance 
to make man content, His youthful education had 
been cultivated with the utmost assiduity, yet his natural 
iinpatience taught him to spurnthe blessings by which he 
was surrounded, and carried his wishes even beyond the 
capacity of nature to satisfy. He lamented the disgusting 
uniformity of the good which he enjoyed. What remedy 
could be obtained for an evil that seemed incurable ? 
Though nature be indulgent, she is apparently poor to the 
sons of folly. 

One day fatigued with winding through all the mazes of 
his anxious desires, he suddenly fell asleep. Morthomi, 
the king of the Genii, had compassion upon his wretch- 
ed situation, and undertook to cure him of his ¢/usions, 
by convincing his imagination in a dream, of truths he 
had seemed to despise when wakiug. 

Hasam fancied himself to be placed on the summit of 
a mountain, where leaning against the trunk ofa spreading 
cedar, be enjoyed at one view all the possessions of his 
ancestors, covering the vale beneath. But far from re- 
garding his wealth with joy, he burst into complaint and 
invective. Assailed by a thousand desires, he walked 
forward with an uncertain pace, when suddenly his eyes 
were struck with a light that appeared more than terres- 
trial. [is surprise was still increased, by the appearance of 
a cloud with all the colours of the rainbow, which breath- 
ed ambrosial perfumes, and from which the king of the 
Genii thus addressed him. ‘Son of Mortality, speak thy 
gricfs in order to find redress.” Encouraged by the voice 
the youth returned. “ ‘The dull uniformity of my con- 
dition is insupportable, the morning differs not from the 
night, and to-day resembles yesterday. All my life ap- 
pears but a moment lengthened by disgusting repetition. 
The valley and the forest are stript of their beauty. 


Even the charms of the beauteous Irene are no longer . 


pieasing since she has blest me with enjoyment. 
“ Favorable genius,” continued he, ‘* for thy looks be- 
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61 Satiely suececds possession. 


speak thy compassion, change the country w hich we 
now hold into a region resembling that possessed by those 
beings who reside above the stars. Let it contain an 
abstract of all those beauties which are dispersed around 
the creation ; that all may delight my senses, and that 
my soul may have entire fruition of every pleasure it can 
conceive.” 

He wished, and the Genius complied with his request. 
The face of nature grew ten thousand times more heau- 
tiful than ever the fancy of poets conceived. ‘The vio- 
let and the amaranthus sprung up beneath their steps ; 
the zephyr, enchanted with the delightful landscape, 
wafied its odoriferous breath throughout the expanse. 
All that could gratify the seuses, or awake satiety, was 
there in profusion. Hasam now began to revive, he per- 
ceived himself placed on a bed of roses, over-shadowed 
by a bower of laurel. In the enthusiasm of lis rapture 
he arose, and traversed the plain with a hasty step. Here, 
distracted by a variety of beauty, he seemed at a loss 
what to prefer. ‘The juicy anana, the delicious lotus, 
by turns attract his hand and his eye; his ears are flattered 
by the concert of the grove. He had not wandered long 
in this scene of beauty before he discovered seven nymphs 
who fixed their regards on him. ‘They moved with un- 
speakable grace, and all their looks inspired him with 
pleasure. Hasam saw and was enchanted with their 
beauty; the other charms of the country were forgotten. 
‘The nymphs were conscious of his passion, and assum- 

ing an air of modesty, fled to the thickest shades, certain 
of being pursued, 

Thus blest and blessing, he flattered himself that his 
raptures would be eternal. But scarcely had eight days 
efapsed before the minutes began to lengthen, and new 
wishes to interrupt his felicity. His ears were fatigued 
with continual harmony, his eves with the repetition of 

familiar beauty. His reasoning principle was gradually 
weakened, and the soul had no Opportunity of vigorous 
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Illimitable power. Yew@se 


exertion. ‘I detest,” cried he,“ a life in which nothing 
is found but softness and ease, no variety te amuse, no 
danger to excite resolution. Would Morthomi but 
once more hear my prayer, it is not to spend my days 
in the arms of pleasure. I could wish to embark in 


greater raptures. I could wish for power, as I see the i 
plain without limits, extending around me. 1 Would Re 
desire to govern a people with unbounded authority.” i 

He had scarcely spoken when an invisible arm trans- a 


ported him through the air, He beheld a country with- 
out limits, diversified with forests of cedars, whose tops 
seemed to reach the clouds, divided by large rivers, 
which at once supplied the facilities of conveyance, and 
yielding fertility. Beautiful cities were scattered up and 
down without number, “ All thatthou seest,” cried his 
conductor, “ is thine.” Hasam, with a joyful heart, 
bowed to the ground, and thanked the indulgent genius. 
He had scarcely concluded the expression of his grati- 
tude, when he found himself in‘the midst ofa circle of 





heroes and ancieut sages, who chose him their king even 
before he had time to return from his astonishment. His + 
brows were bound with a diadem, and the trumpet 
sounded his accession among the people. The populace 
thronged around to kiss the steps of his throne, while 
numberless camels came loaded with the riches of the 


, as 
Cab Pa 


Fast, and the spices of the neighbouring isles. 

The ears of Hasam were charmed with the martial 
notes of the trumpet, and the neighing of the horse 
equipped for war; his heart began to beat for conquest, 
and as they who wisl for enemies easily create them, he 
went to war, attacked the foe, and returned victorious. 
One conquest only made him wish for more; he went 


jagess. ~ 
era. 


from victory to victory till all the neighbours became 
tributary, or all their countries were laid in ruin, He 
now panted for new worlds to conqwr, but the time 
approached when vanity was to be humbled. A dis- 


fant country that had with jealous eyes seen his progress 
VOL. VII. K 
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66 Hasam recovers from his trance. 


in invading the libertics of others, began to fear for their 
own. They attacked the enemy of mankind with a force which 
it was impossible to resist: the climate added to the irres 
sistidle force of their principles ; the army of slaves fell by 
myriads: the hero, now conscious that he was but man, tled 
for safety fo the forest, deserted by the crowd of flatterers, and 
his soldiers given up as a. prey to famine; himself ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and his own reflections.* After a 
long journey he found himself in the midst of a plain en- 
circled by amountain. He reposed himself on a bank, by 
the side of aglassy rivulet, that poured fronra neighbouring 
hill. The soul of Hasam was filled with discord and 
confusion. Wretch that I am, cried he ; why was I born 
to this variety of distress? why brought inte the world to 
survive every felicity ? The poor peasant who feeds upon 
roots and water ; the wandering savage,who hunts for a pre- 
carious meal, is happier than I. I will not, cannot survive 
it. He had scarcely finished when throwing himself head- 
long into the water, he there expected to terminate a 
wretched existence. The fancied coldness of the waves, 
however,gave him an instant shock,which awoke him from 
his dream. Beside him lay the lovely Irene, his favorite 
wife, more beautiful than the morning; his attendants 
came with submission assiduously to know his pleasure: 
he found his possessions real, his wants imaginary, he ever 
afterwards entertained a proper senseof gratitude to heaven, 
and exemplitied by the tenor of his life, that there is no 
enjoyment more lasting than virtue, no treasure more 
precious than content. 





* Could language be more applicable then the above descrip- 
tion written in the beginning of the last century, to Napoleon. 
Bonaparte ? 
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HU NTINGTON’S POSTHUMOUS LETTERS. 
LADY SANDERSON and TOMMY BENSLEY. 





“ You preach, and you pray, and you turn up your eyes hikea 
duck in thunder, and all the while you are as hard-hearted 
as a hyena,’ —CUMBERLAND. 


SiR, 

Tue Methodists—the Puritans—the Evangelical Chris- 
tians, or by whatever other name the now almost innumer- 
able followers of the Wesleys, the Whitfields, the Hun- 
tingtons, the Hills, &c. &c. &c. choose to denominate 
themselves, are surely the most inconsistent of all the 
religious sectarians under the sun; for while they affect 
the greatest veneration for the person and precepts of our 
blessed Redeemer, their whole lives form a striking con- 
trast to the bright example he has left for our imitation; 
they are proud, luxurious, irascible, unforgiving, intole- 
rant, and avaricious in the extreme!—I wish to be unde- 
stood here as describing only the leaders amongst them: 
as to the poor, ignorant, bigotted multitude, they (God 
belp them !) 


66 





are the soft, easy cushions 
On which these knaves repose and fatten.” 

They affect too a wonderful attachment to the consti- 
tution—but is that to be credited, when they abandon the 
lofty temples of the established church, fly from the edi- 
fying sermons of our most learned divines, and seduce as 
many proselytes as they can catch, to herd together in an 
obscure hovel, while some canting, illiterate rhapsodist, 
jumbles the sacred language of the scriptures with his 
own undigested phraseology, rendering his whole dis- 
course a ridiculous chaos of uninstructive nonsense ? 

The late William Huntington, the writer of these let- 
ters, was no common character. Gifted by nature with a 
strong, acute mind, and an able body, a most retentive 
memory, great personal courage, high ambition, and an 
nétinctive knowledge of human nature, his native rough. 
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63 The coal heater’s letters. 


ness glossed over by a most happy varnish of convivial 
pleasantry and good humour, which at first. sight won- 
derfully recommended him to the esteem of persons of 
both sexes and all ranks, whilst his great activity and 
perseverance, aided by strong animal spirits, and vehe- 
nent, though rude elocution, gave to his labours a sort 
of apostolical sanctity, and to his doctrines the semblance 
of inspiration. No wonder then, that he soon distanced 
his less ardent competitors, and amassed a fortune at 
the expence of superstition and credulity. 

I have patiently waded through one volume of these 
extraordinary letters, each one beginning and ending ine 
deed in the usual stile of epistolary familiarity, but con- 
taining scarcely a single intelligibie idea or seutiment of 
the writer himself—the whole being one incoherent mass 
of scriptural texts and allusions,—Many of these letters 
are sigzned— The Coalheaver,’—which shows his great 
penetration into the intricate folds of the human heart. 
‘This bold confession of the meanness of his origin, at 
ouce blunted the shafts of.ridicule—flattered the vanity 
of the higher order of his flock—humoured the levelling 
principles of the lower sort—and wore the appearance of 
sanctified liumility.—But, alas! the never failing “ S. S.” 
so carefully attached to each subscription, unfortunately 
proves the pharisaical pride of the man, 

I shail endeavour to cull out such scraps as appear to 
be properly. emanations from the mind of the writer, 
Which may scrve to give some imperfect view of his real 
Character, 

In Letter xciy, dated Sept. 10, 1812, he says— 

“fal into fits of unbelief, bondage, wrath, and bitterness ; 
and then come cut just like Solomon's fool, brayed in a mortar ; 
neither humble, submissive, nor resigned ; but rather into ease 


aud carelessness.""—*Soon after this fam tumbled into the same 
dark cells again ; and then a little dead ease succeeds as be- 
fore ; which is such puzzling work as | cannot unravel ; it makes 
me irui.ful in murmuring aud rebelling,” —‘However, this is the 
way oti go on, acd 1am as contented with it as the devil is 
jn chains,” 
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Mr. Huntington's anxieties. 69 


What an admirable picture of evangelical serenity ! 

In Letter civ. dated Oct. 8, 1798, alluding to some new 
chapels, he says— 

«¢ T am still in hope and in great expectation that we shall 
have a breeding, a fruitful, and a flourishing sister church at 
Grantham.” ‘I know that our little sister at Grantham hath 
not been without breasts for some time, and milk she must have 
if she grows.”” ‘* My soul travails hard for you, and my hopes 
and my expectations are raised high respecting Grantham, My 
soul rejoiced when I saw sister B.’s letters, which informed me 
of a little nest at Leicester, who begin to look out of obscurity 
and out of darkness, That blind guide, that enemy of divine 
power, will not always be hid; he shall walk naked, and the 
just shall see his shame.” 


Nothing like keeping aneye to business—O Johnny 
Bull ; thou art a valuable milch cow ! 

In Letter clxxviii. dated May 17, 1798, he says— 

** Was I in thy place, I would not go to hear preaching at 
all; fur thou wilt not find oue interpreter among a thousand 
who can explain the impressions of God on thy soul.”—* I 
would give my mind to lonely solitude ; and read, confess, and 
groan out my troubles, burdens, and desire before God. ”’ 


Pretty advice this toa poor hypochondriac female !— 
No wonder we hear of so many suicides. 

In Letter clxiii. dated May 10, 1813, he says— 

‘* Some few years ago, on going to bed, I was much concern- 
ed about the present war. It being a judgment of such mag- 


nitude, I wondered whereabout in scripture the account 
stood,’”—** and I was much grieved that there were none in our 
days who were intrusted with the secret. When J awoke in the 
morning these words were spoken to me—* this is the hour of 
temptation.” I then knew where the words stood, as they are 


three times recorded in the scripture, ”’ 
Aftera long rhapsody, from Revelations, against the 
Roman Catholics, he goes on, 
«The work now in hand is the papists struggling to get into 
power, that they may gain over the established church and all dead 
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70 iis meritsas a prophet. 


and dry dissenters with them—It isevident that his (Antichrist’s) 
iast struggle for power is begun ; and when he comes into powe 
er, 1 expect we shall be deprived of our toleration act, and that 
then he will fill the protestant churches with popish priests ; 
aud when he bas gained these over, then the church of God wil] 
full under the weight of civil and ecclesiastical power, both at 
once ; and this will be the slaughter of the witnesses.” 


Admirable prophet, politician, and philanthropist! 
No bad specimen of Evangelical charity. 

These edifying epistles are now publishing in eighteen- 
penny numbers by the doctor’s old chum, ‘Tommy Bens- 
ley, under the auspices of the said doctor’s platonic friend, 
the *‘ poor mourner in Zion,” Lady Sanderson; and, no 
doubt, a large number will be sold amongst the elect.— 
Pretty pickings for Tommy! / * 





* Of the above disciple of the coalheaver there is a_ Iudi- 
crous anecdote in circulation. It is related that he one “ Sab- 
bath” invited the pastor to partake of the hospitality of his ta- 
ble, and having enjoyed themselves for some time with the 
good things of this world, they set out for the evening’s farce at 
the conventicle, at that time in Silver-street. Soon after Hunt- 
ington had commenced his discourse—whether from having taken 
too large a portion of spirit not altogether evangelical,—whe- 
ther from the heat of the weather,—whether from being too 
much accustomed so * scraps of holy writ” in the way of busi- 
ness, for those then under recitation to have their due weight, 
or froin whatever cause it might have been,—it is confidently 
asserted, that this typographical pillar sunk under the potent 
influence of the drowsy god, and shortly sent forth a nasal 
sound, equally musical, theugh not quite so loud, as that proe 
duced from a certain instrument ycleped a sow-gelder’s horn. 
These dulcet notes certainly required an accompanying stop ; 
and the Argus-eyed hypocrite gave ample testimony that he 
knew trom whence they proceeded, by thundering out a suite 
able phrase, which he had ready on all occasions, from one of 
the prophets: * Arise ! awake! thou that sleepest !”’ &c, This, 
however, hud not the desired effect, and finding the music not 









A pursuer of eccentrics. 71 


In No. 1, isa pious epistle from Saint Eliza Falkland 
to Saint Tommy Bensley, together with Saint ‘Tommy’s_ 
answer—both giving an account of the doctor’s last hours 
at ‘T'unbridge, when he commanded Lady Sanderson to 
write the following epitaph, in which there is a most 
happy display of the modesty, forgiving spirit, and hu- 
io mility of an evangelical Christian! 

a “‘ Here lies the Coalheaver—beloved of his God, but abhorred 

of man. The Omniscient Judge, at the Grand Assize, shall noti- 
Sy and confirm this, to the confusion of many thousands; for 
England and its metropolis shall know that there hath been a 
> Prophet among them.—W. H. S. $2” 


This needs no comment. 











4 Anti-CaNnTWEL?. 
pe —=—— —— == 
ié TOWN ECCENTRICS. 
Str, 

$ I am one of those unhappy beings who are commonly 
described as living upon their means—without profession, 
;. connection, and employment; with an income just suffi- 
q cient for the support of life, and for the preservation of 
7 a decent appearance, and with just so extensive an ac- 
4 quaintance as is usually ‘acquired by the frequenters of 
4 taverns, and promenaders in the park. With little, 
J therefore, to awaken my anxiety, or occupy my time, I 
have contracted a habit of loitering about from one part of 
< the town toanother ; observing the passing characters of 
; the day ; of entering into conversation with every indi- 

vidual whose appearance indicates singularity of habit, 
’ 
F to be of that rapturous kind which the saints took delight in, 
cn he is said to have cut the business short by bawling out— 
e ' (though with what degree of professing, the reader is left to 


judge)— wake my friend Tom Bensley there.” 
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72 A busiling plagiarist. 


or eccentricity of manner, and of scrutinizing the human 
character in all its variations of form and lineament. I 
have thus collécted a variety of curious and accurate por- 
traits of individuals in every circle of life, and every spe- 
cies of pursuit: the peer and the cobler, the duchess 
and the oyster girl, the general and the tailor, have 
equally contributed to replenish my knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and augment my stock of materials for spe- 
culation. But although by long and attentive observation 
of the world, I am become little better than a misan- 
thrope, I am not selfish: I am willing that others should 
participate in the fruits of my experience ; and through 
what more appropriate vehicle can I communicate my 
observations than in the pages of the ScourGe? 

In the next box, Sir, to thatin which lL am now writ- 
ing, is seated a very formidable enemy to every author 
who has not the courage, or the ambition, to appear be- 
fore the public in his proper person ; and as he may pos- 
sibly lay claim even to my humble communications, I 
sliall describe his character, as a dissuasive from any 
such attempt. Edward Faddle was bred an apothecary, 
but not being sufficient master of Latin to construe the 
inscriptions on his boxes and gallipots, he made several 
dangerous mistakes in his compositions, and his pharma- 
ceutic ignorance destroyed two patients in a single week. 
These accidents brought him into such disrepute among 
his patients, that he prudently shut up his shop, and 
commenced gentleman at large, having just succeeded to 
two hundred pounds a year from a distant relative. 

Ned's only ambition was now to be what he called a 
clever fellow in its utmost latitude; that is, an excellent 
companion, aman of wit and humour in society; in a 
word, a bon vivant. He also entertained the ambition 
of becoming a great writer, a man of deep erudition, and 
a universal scholar, 

To personate with success this eccentric and uncom- 
mon character, Mr. Faddle had recourse to certain arti 
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Lis stratagens. 73 


fices that were not altogether unsuccessful. He would 
produce a number of quotations from the classics, which 
he would read with emphasis, but of which be did not 
understand a syllable. luorder to obtain the reputation 
ofa witand humorist, he would with the utmost gravity 
of countenance and pomposity of manner, pronounce that 
the greatest geniuses ** were not always those who shoue 
the most ia conversation, witness Addison, who, though 
the greatest prose writer this country had produced, could 
scarcely deliver himself with common accuracy, either 
in public assemblies, or in private conversation, and the 
written authority of that great man declared that the most 
brilliant wits were often duil by design.” in this mauuer 
Faddle supported his claim to wit, learning, aud profun- 
dity; and prepared the way for the adiissiou of his pre- 
tensions as the first literary character of the age. 

He industriously sought the acquaintance of most of 
the printers of the public papers; he would run to oblige 
them from one end of the town to another, and collect 
more news, real or imaginary, than all their mercenary 
collectors put together; and in return for his services he 
obtained information respecting the secrets of the ollices. 
He was generally acquainted with the signature of a 
flaming letter, a day or two before its appearance; aud he 
always knew, within an hour, when the printer of the 
Times had received a Vetus. With such information he 
flourished away at every coffec-house in towu—he hinted, 
and only hintec, that on such a day they would see a blaz- 


ing letter in the Statesman; on such a day a production of 


Anser Capitolinus in the Chronicle,but that it was now un- 
der consideration to expunge the dangerous parts. Being 
always punctual except in the accidents of the press, in 
his intelligence,and predicted signatures being constantly 
right, he was pronounced the author of these papers. He 
was considered as the real Vetus, in the neighbourhood 
of St. James’s, and received with the “distinction due to 
sO notorious a personage, When an acquaintance hinted 
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74 His detection. 


to him that he was the real writer of these letters, and that 
Mr. Faddle might repose the secret in him, his reply was 
* Prudence,Sir, prudence is my motto.—You understand 
‘me.:” this confirmedthe suspicion; and Mr. Faddle was 
pitted for a hundred against Mr. Canning. But great wits 
are forgetful, and though prudence was the motto of Mr. 
Faddle, like other geniuses he sometimes forgot that se- 
cure and protecting virtue. Had he confined himself to 
politics, he might still have been the finest writer 
of the age; but unfortunately he resolved that his ta- 
lent should be unlimited: he had often succeeded in his 
depredations on the sock, and was frail enough now to 
undertake the buskin. 

The muses had never smiled upon his exertions, and 
Justice waved her sword over Faddle’s head. Lirst Im- 
pressions was too popular a piece to remain unclaimed. 
Unfortunate pretender! Mr. Smithavowed himself the 
author! 

Mr. Faddle has not been able to shew his political, any 
more than his dramatic face in public, since this unfor- 
tunate event until this morning. He is studiously 
avoided, and it is imagined that he willshare the fate 
of most pretenders, and be in the end deserted and de- 
spised. 

In the right-hand box, picking his teeth over a news 
paper, is Mr. Horace; a model of formal and frigid affece 
tation ; the literary friend of sentimental misses; a hum- 
ble imitator of ‘om Moore, and the paragon of London 
coxcombs. Profiting by his kindred to a celebrated ac- 
tress, and having been relieved from the trammels of his 
mother, a school-mistress, he took chambers in the Teme 
ple, and has since continued to issue from thence se- 
veral pretty verses, and several abortive pamphlets. His 
literary talents however are much above mediocrity : and 
though he displays little originality, he is generally classi« 
cal, elegant, and skilfully metaphorical. But be has un- 
fortunately been afflicted with an ambition of keeping 30 
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eiety above his rank, that has subjected him to the ridicule 
of his friends, and produced to himself the most ludicrous 
inconveniencics. ‘To accomplish his purpose, he studied 
the graces with assiduity; and bas obtained by his perse- 
verance a formal rotundity of movement, a stif formality 
of manner, and a studiedand monotonous delivery. Ifhe 
elevates lis knife at table, he does it witha predetermined 
curvature of the arm, and at a given angle; if he takes a 
chair, it is doze with the solemnity and studied grace of an 
act of importance; he talks in modulated and unvaried 
periods, and is much addicted to studied orations, ‘The 
most reprehensible and ludicrous part of his conduct, 


however, consists in his neglect of regular study, and his 
sacr fice of the comforts of life to a vain passion for dis- 
tinction. ‘Phe expences he incurs in dress and other re- 


quisiies of fashionable life, render him, when alone, des- 
tifute and solitary: and the coteries to which he is in- 
troduced listen to his harangues, and afterwards laugh at 
his follies and pity his situation. Le sinks into a dang- 
ling dependant on aged rank, and into the humble com- 
panion of females, who regard his admission into their 
socicty as an act of the most extreme condescension. 

He is afflicted by all the anxieties that attach to a scan- 
ty income and a respectable expenditure, and goes with- 
out his breakfast, that he may save his three shillings 
for evening coach-hire. The young men of fashion to 
whom he is introduced regard bim as an inconvenient 
interloper; they despise his servility, and ridicule the 
formal and systematical attempts at grace, which he en- 
deavours to substitute for the unconscious ease and ele- 
gance of the well-bred gentleman. Le is in fact neither 
more nor less than a bad copy of Charles Kemble. 

Scarcely had I finished the preceding character before 
the chariot of Mrs. C——y passed my window, She was 
the daughter of a Yorkshire vicar, who not being able to 
make her a lady, nor willing to see her a common ser- 
vant, apprenticed her to a milliner in Covent Garder, 
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76 A learned lady. 


She was handsome, proud, and licentious, and posssesed of 
a striking and voluptuous person. An honest tradesman 
unfortunately fell in love with her, and offered to marry 
her. She rejected his offer with disdain, and the poor 
love-sick fellow grew melancholy, wasted away and died, 
She was not in the least affected by his death; it was a 
compliment to her beauty by which her vanity was too 
highly flattered. 

Among the number of her admirers there was a young 
fellow, who knew the sex perfectly well, who had a_ be- 
witching address, and a large estate. She selected him 
as a fit object, at once to gratify her vanity, aad her love, 
aud received him with the most distinguishing kindness. 
His attractions become at last too powerful for resistance ; 
but her chagrin was only equalled by her astonishment, 
whea having faintly hinted her wishes, he positively de- 
clared that he never did, and never would entertain any 
matrimonial intentions. She was at first offended and 
surprised at this declaration, but her passion overcame 
her pride, and she consented to be his mistress. Charm- 
dl with his conquest, he was more fond of her after she 
had surrendered than before; she was therefore encourag- 
ed by his increasing love to rise in her demands upon 
him. 

"The sister-in-law of this person is a more learned, though 
not quite so impudent an oddity. Annabella V. is one 
of the most celebrated of our female politicians, To 
hear a female slattern like her, her hair uncombed and hands 
nnwashed, talk of the motions in the house with all the 
ferver of a Whitbread, orto fly into hysterics upon the 
coustitut on of the king =m and the delinquency of mi- 
nisters, is scarcely aillowa — even ina De Stael; but when 


Mrs. V. assumes the port of consequence at debating so- 


eleties, pretending to cnterdeeply into disquisitions, with 
hard words she does not understand, frequently misap- 
’ ate ’ ‘in pte * . leo ; 

plying and seldom pronouncing properly, it behoves her 
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husband to condemn her to the wash-tub, till she has re- 
covered her senses and cleanliness. 


: But these are not the only acquirements of Mrs. V. 
4 She prides herself in reading Virgil in the original, 


and pointing out important errors in Dryden’s version. 
She is surprized that any person of taste would read the 
ciassics but in their original dress ; while her own dress is 
totally neglected, and her needle sacrificed to the “ delight- 
ful” classics. While she examines the commentators, or 
reals the last edition of Blackstone with notes, her louse- 
hold cconomy is entirely unattended to, her servants 
cheat her, her provisions spoiled, her furniture purloined, 
and her busband on the verge of a jail. She is but a soli- 
tary example of a race of beings almost extinct, who have 
been revived into life by the visits and the publications 
of a foreign baroness. Such, Mr. Scourge, are the cha- 
racters with whom the observation of half an hour has 
made me familiar; and if these and any future sketches of 
a similar description be thought worth your notice, you 
may rely on the continued correspondence of, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Slaughter’s Coffee Tlouse, BaLpwin Bust ce. 
Dee. 24th, 1813. 


-_—-_—_— 
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THe prodigious events of the last three months fol- 
Jowed each other with such rapid succession that the 
public mind was borne down by their impetuosity, and 
could give expression only to its wonder and astonishi- 
ment. ‘They affected the observer like the great phe- 
nomena of nature, which outstrip calculation, and defy 
description; a vague amazement, and a reluctant belief, 
were all that could accompany their progress. Specu- 
Intion upon their causes, or reasoning upon their effects, 
was equally suspended; for scarcely had we examined 
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the probable resulis of one transaction, and harmonized 
them a little with the existing state of things, when ano- 
ther and another succeeded, cach more pregnant with pore 
tentous consequences than the former, and deranged the 
theories that had been constructed, and left a wider thea- 
tre for new ones to appear in. ‘This tumult, however, 
has subsided : the stupendous torrent has rolled its vast 
and mighty course along; we may now trace its origin 
and progress; determine its immediate, and calculate 
upon its remote effects. 

Certainly the history of the world affords no exam- 
ple of a great and powerful empire, extended by suc- 
cessive conquests, and consolidated by the most ex- 
quisite perfection of despotism, so suddenly dismein- 
bered aud debilitated. ‘The French dominion, includ- 
jug in that general term all its violent and unjust usur- 
pations of territory, seemed to be fatally constructed 
for perpetuity : it was so associated in all its parts; there 
wassucha coherency and unbroken continuity of space, 
circumscribed by its frontiers, that the vigilance of go- 
vernment, emanating directly from its source, might be 
conveyed along its whole surface, operate on every point at 
once,and preserve a simultaneous agency of power sufli- 
cient to repress the slightest shew of disaffection in what- 
ever quarter it mightaiise. Yet, elaborately as this 
curious and formidable machine was prepared, we find it 
crumbling to pieces as if by the potency of magic ; ali its 
most dangerous properties annihilated, its unwieldy bu!k 
reduced, and the priuciple of its construction destroyed 
beyond the power of resuscitation. The boldest utterer 
of prophecy would not have dared, twelve months aco, 
when Bonaparte fled from Russia, shorn of much of his 
splendor, to predict half what has occurre: » but we, who 
are reposing under the shadow of past events, may se- 
curely analyze thei, and fearlessly foretel the utter im- 
possibility of France regaining that ascendancy in Europe 
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of the civilized world, 
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to reorganize such a system as his ambitious policy be- 
fore created, would distrust the stability of his materials < 
he has proved them, and they were deficient; he has 
practically acquired the lesson which history (the pecu- 
liar study of kings) would have taught him in his closet; 
he has discovered that the allegiance which is founded 
upon terror and compulsion, the loyalty and obedience 
which spring from the lethargy of despotism, is a passive, 
not an active principle, which bends indeed to circum- 
stances, but retains a power of re-action, dreadful and 
certain in its operation whenever that operation can take 
place. His vassal states that marched reluctantly in the 
career of his victories, rushed with energy upon the 
track of his misfortunes; lukewarm and inefficient as his 
instruments, they possessed a terrible efficacy and vigor 
as his persecutors and ¢heir own avengers: he proclaimed 
himself their protector, yet, in the hour of difliculty, he 
abandoned them ; they professed themselves his adhe- 
rents, and in the moment of need they deserted bim; the 
natural issue of such unnatural leagues. And 'n this mutual 
discovery of perfidy onthe one side, and infidelity on the 
other, consists the common safeiy of [Europe and the 
world. The tyrant cannot trust his slaves; the slaves 
cannot trust their tyrant. ‘The power to be free was 
presented to them; they accepted it, and the pernicious 
union is dissolved for ever. This, however, is not the 
place to pursue the argument through all its various and 
important results ; but it was impossible to comment 
upon the actual state of political events without glancing 
at some oi thos« general causes which led to their past 
condition, and which will preclude their future existence. 

In examining the present, France attracts our first at- 
tention. Humbied, in the discomfiture of her ruler, de- 
bilitated in her fiscal resources, exhausted in ber. phy- 
sica. ones, diminished in her territorial extent, and 1m p0- 
verigned by our enor nous current of expenditure, which 
wideued and increased as it became further removed from 
ité source, it forms a general and interesting question as to 
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what will be her policy in this trying crisis of ler fate. 
Peace is obviously the interest of France, though not so ob- 
viously the interest of Bonaparte. Peace wou!d heal all 
those wounds which a desolating revolution and incessant 
wars have inflicted; but peace would let loose, also, those 
unquiet and turbulent spirits which find food and activity 
in war, and are most dangerous to the pretensions of, usurp- 
ed power. Yet, ifthe French people unanimously call 
aloud for peace, it would be the price of Napolecn’s scep- 
tre toneglect that call, at the presentmoment. The de- 
struction of two large armies in the prosecution of a contest 
not national, but personal, is a circumstance calculated 
to excite inquiry even ina nation so volatile and fantastic 
as the French. ‘lhe result of inquiry would be resistance. 
and resistance once steadily made would terminate in suc- 
cess. ‘The question that Bonaparte has to decide, is, whe- 
ther he will conclude a peace upon terms that may secure 
the liberties and interests of Europe; or place his destiny 
upon the chance of creating another army. His first deter- 
mination after the battle of Leipsic seems to have been the 
latter, if we may judge from his cold and mysterious 
reply to the senate, whose address to him, however, spoke 
pretty plainly the necessity of the former, A new con- 
scription was then raised, and taxes, in the shape of di- 
rect contributions, were to be levied. Every thing an- 
nounced fresh and mighty preparations; but though the 
projet was tormally announced, the French papers did 
not teem with magnificent paragraphs about the ardor 
with which the youthful conscripts rushed to the ranks, 
or the zeal with which individuals contributed to the ex- 
pences of the state. A prophetic sileace was observed up- 
on all these points, while rumours were currently afloat 
here, that partial insurrecitons had taken place in several 
districts where it was attempted to carry the conscription 
intoeflect. ‘These reports gained confidence from the le- 
thargy which manifestly pervaded the French operations. 
The whole disposable force of Bonaparte was required 
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to guard the eastern frontier from the meditated attack of 
the allied troops, and t#e southern frontier from) (he actual 
irruption of Lord Wellington. Not a man, it appeared, 
could be spared to reinforce the feeble garrisons of Hol- 
Jand, which were successively surrendering. If Bonaparte 
could havespared but one division,he would certainly have 
made some effort, however ineffectual, to retain possession 
of Holland. We know, however, that not a single corps has 
been marched into that country since the flag of freedom 
has been unfurled there; and we are warranted therefore 
in drawing the conclusion that neither the 300,00) men 
that were raised, (upon paper,) nor the aids that wee Ic« 
vied (in the same way), have been found very serviceable 
for their respective ends. 

This indisposition on the part of the French people to 
second the ambitious views of their ruler, happily furnishes 
us with the best security for peace. Alone, he is but an 
individual: and it was only while he could wield the phys 
sical and political energies of his subjects, that he was to 
be feared and suspected. It was hardly to be supposed, in- 
deed, that they would be subservient to any fresh projects 
of ambition on his part, because there is a point beyond 
which even extraordinary sacrifices cannot go; but it was 
of great importance that he should have no pretext for ine 
flaming the passions of the people by descanting on the 
flimsy sophism that France was to be dismembered, aud her 
inhabitants debased to servitude. The vain chimera of 
restoring the Bourbons against the wishes vf the French 
people, was no longer the delusive scheme of a continens 
tal contederacy. Bonaparte if he would treat at ali, was 
to be treated with as a sovereign; thus recognizing bis 
right to the crown, and by that very recognition exclud- 
ing the claims of the Bourbons. This moderate and 
magnanimous, this wise and prudent policy, was clearly 
avowed in the Prince Regent’s speech from the throne, 
and distinctly maintained by bis ministers in both houses 
of parliament. ‘Tue declaration of this policy was hailed 
VOL. Vil. at 
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with approbation by every man in these realms, both be 
cause it presented a specific object for which the war 
was continued, and a legitimate hope that peace might be 
achieved. - 

The policy of Great Britain was the policy of her 
allies; and the declaration from Frankfort of the Ist of 
December, afforded a public memorial of it. That decla- 
ration cannot be too highly applauded. It asserts the 


just rights and privileges of Europe, and it respects those 


of France. In the history of modern nations there will 
not be found an instance of so much moderation and jus- 
tice displayed by the leaders of a victorious confederacy. 
It gives asacred and legitimate character to the contest, 
which will contribute more to its prosperous issue than 
subsidies or arms: it proclaims to the world that the ar- 
duous enterprize has been engaged in, not from the desire 
of conquest, but to win from conquest the repose and se- 
curity of nations. It creates a link of association between 
all the states of Europe, presents to each a just ground 
of co-operation, and holds out to France an honorable 
motive to pacification. 

France has not rejected this motive. Her fears, if 
she felt any, at the approach of the allied armies, have 
been allayed by this declaration, which professes to gua- 
rautee to ber crown an extent of territory greater than 
was enjoyed by her under the former dynasty. ‘This is 
enough for the vanity of the frivolous, and more than 
euough tor the patriotism of the reflecting, population of 
France. Asa pation she has now no interest in the strue- 
gle, Tf it be contiuued, it will be continued to gratify 
the personal feelings of herruler; and if those personal 
leelings triumph over prudence and policy, it will re- 
main to be seen whether he can cajole, flatter, or intimi- 
date the nation into an effectual co-operation to his views. 

‘The latest tutelligence from France, however, presents 
a diflerent prospect. ‘The postponed sittings of the Le- 
gislative Body took place on Sunday the 19th ult. In his 
speech tothem, Bonaparte, after some idle stuff about the 
wants of his heart, and his sensibilities as a monarch and 
a father, told them this intelligible fact : “ Negotiations 
have been entered into with the allied powers. I have 
adhered to the preliminary bases which they have presented. 
L had then the hope, that before the opening of this ses- 
sion the Congress of Manheim would be assembled ; but 


uew delays, which are net to be ascribed to France, have 
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deferred this moment which the wishes of the world ea- 
gerly callfor.” Again, ‘* On my side there is no obstacle 
to the re-establishment of peace.” 

We will not too curiously surmise what may have 
been the feelings, or what the secret hopes of Napole on, 
as he pronounced this speech. We are satisfied it is not 
the spontaneous effusion of a mind sincerely anxious for 
the objects it embraces, but the result of a necessity 
which may, however, be so imperat.ve as to produce re- 
sults as valuable and permanent as a cordial sincerity. 
Viewing it as such, it deserves attention; and therefore 
we cannot too much deprecate and stigmatize the practice 
of some of our daily and evening papers, (the Times, the 
Courier, and the Sun especially) which continue the same 
strain of rancorous enmity against Bonaparte, as if he 
were still meditating an invasion of this country. ‘The 
Times, (a journal celebrated for its political tergiversa- 
tion, and the facility with which it adapts its principles 
to any cause,) stands foremost in this paltry and insigmi- 
ficant warfare. ‘The Corsican, the ruffian, the despot, 
the tyrant, are epithets which d: tily diversify their co- 
Jumns; and in the zeal of their venal patriotism, they 
identify this puerile and vulgar enthusiasm with the ge- 
nerous and mauly evergy which would rouse every nerve 
to resist and annihilate oppress! toi, but which sco us the 
baby turbulence that vents itscifin angry aud opprobrious 
language. The weakest man that ture ever formed in 
mockery of her own skill,—(Sir Richard Phillips, tor in- 
stance, in his Monthly Magazine) can “rail in sct terms,” 
as parrots may be taught to utter the obscenity they do 
not understand ; but neither the dignity of truth, nor tue 
force of argument is comprised in this ¢ heap and iili- 
beral hostility. All that is disgraceful in it) recoils 
upon its authors, and therefore we always thought it the 
most decided proof of the littieness of Bonaparte’s per- 
sonal character, that he should have been vulnerable to 
such puny weapons. We know, however, that he is so, 
and knowing it, where even is the policy, where is the 
wisdem of persisting to exasperate the feelings of an 
individual with whom we profess our willingness to ne- 
gotiate as a friend? Is it that our courts of law are to be 
ugain debased by such a trial as Peltier’s ? 

The Times, however, consistent with its own professed 
views, not only reviles, but would assassinate. It em 
ploys the bludgeon, and recommends tie stiletto. Assum- 
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in ifs own wisdom as the criterion of state policy, and 
the extent of national feeling, it very ealensy advises the 
removal of byt) by the hands of a modern Raviil IC 
a Clement, or af ‘elton, if he opposes himself to the 
wishes of the [ ve neh pe opte. A very compendious MO-r 
yality, soot As }: pohshmen, we canpot but execiafe 
and a, SO “foul and dastardly a doctrine, 


suited to the man! 


so tittle 
manly character of our nation, 


[Ifthe wrt 
ter in question has sofa perverted his own moral sense, 
that he really believes assassination justifiable, let him 
have coura: eto act from his own precepts, and under 
take a special mission to St. Cloud, inemuiation of the 
ost renowned scoundrels of antient or modern time. 
‘The columns of the same journal are occasionally de-+ 
voted to the lucubrations of a writer not very dtficrent 
in his principies, but more guarded in his expression of 
them. Virus, (we know not whether iis real name be 
Marsh or Stirling,) is equally inexorable to Bonaparte, 
and equally relenticss to the French people. He 


le. toois the 
advocate of cternal war, 


though hestrives to conceal his 
purpose beneath the gaudy covering of a tinsel style, aided 
by the coarser disguise of some very heavy sophisnis ; He 
preters Bonaparte, however, to the Bourbons, because he 
Lbinks him likely to enslave and crush the French vation 
more effectually than a Bourbon : and as the whole scope 
ol bis prolix observations amounts only to a tedious ex- 
po-ition of the venerable opinion thac the prosperity of 
fugiand lives but in the destruction of France, be there- 
fore wishes to negociate with Bonaparte, upon the prin- 
ciple that he ts the fitter age nt tu accomplish that destruc- 
tion! ‘This is certainly a refinement in diplomacy which 
we do not exactly comprehend; but it seems to have a Mae 
chiavelian character about it which does not harmonize 
very well with the state maxims of a British cabinet. It 
is novel to be sure, and ve ry Ingenious; it compre hends 
an exquisite system of vengeance, and shews a nicety of 
calculation in the means of inflicting the utmost possible 
evil, which speaks volumes in behalf of the author’s mo- 
ral notious ; but it is like many other theories, it is too de- 
licately mag ined, and cludes the grasp of more sober 
reasoning facultics.—The political system of this writer 


contams some other novelties, which we may probably 
€ Xi in) hye WwW al futu }¢ Li ul imbe f if, upon inquiry, We sha iI 
be credib| 


informed that any person ren aubers thom 
a Mopth ae, 
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To return then from this digression. Negotiations 
for peace seem to be going on; but, at the 
writing this, nothing is known as to the actuat basis 
upon which they proceed. <All discussion therefore 
would be futile and premature. The bare thought ofa 
general peace suggests a thousand important questions, 
none of which can be adequately treated in protound ig- 
norance of the specific views of the belligerents. Will 
Spain have her monarch restored ? Will Italy be confirm. 
ed to Murat and Beauharnois ? Will the independence of 
Switzerland be secured? Will the Germanic states be 
consolidated into separate masses, or be revived accord- 
jue to their ancient constitutions > Will the king of Sax- 
ony be reinstated ? ‘These, and many other topics, occur 
at the first mention of peace; but we must leave them 
us we find them, mere matters of speculation at present. 

Holland advances rapidly in the career of liberation. 
‘The French lave possession of some important fortresses 
(Deventer, Bergen-op-Zoom, Gorcum, Antwerp, &c.) 
but luckily they have not the means of retaining thein 
against a regular attack. The final deliverance of that 
country may therefore be securcly anticipated. ‘The 
Prince of Orange has been received with the utmost cu- 
thusiasm wherever he appeared; and the provisional 
rovernment have bestowed upon himthe title of Sovereign 
Prince of the United Netherlands. A few in this coun- 
try have affected to consider this as the act only ofa par- 
ty, and to deplore it as a tumultuous subversion of the 
ancient constitution. The calling over the Prince of 
Orange, and tendering to him this new title, was undoubt- 
edly the act ofa small party: so was the invitation to 
William UT. in this country ; but the people sanctioned 
it afterwards ; and if the people of Holland will do the 

sane, his assumption of the style of sovereign prince will 
be legitimate and valid. With regard to subverting the 
encient constitution, many of the worst evils of a demo- 
cracy were inberent in it; and if the rights and privileges 
of the people are carefully preserved, Holland will be 
more happy and powerful under one head than under 
deputies from seven independent states, whose separate 
and local interests were always clashing with the general 
interests of the republic. Atall events, the independence 
of Holland will be guaranteed by the allied powers, and 
will form an important part of that balance of power 
which it is now no longer chimerical to indulge the exe 
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pectation of seeing restored ; which can alone secure any 
peace that may be made, and which, as the general basis 
of European liberty and safety, is alone worth fighting 
for. 

The neutrality of Switzerland has been recognized b 
Bonaparte, and also, it is said, by the allies, ‘That Bona- 
parte should eagerly allow the neutrality of a state which 

resents a formidable barrier on the side where France 
is weakest, is not very surprising; but we shall think 
otherwise if the allies consent to a neutrality which in- 
volves many of the qualities of active hostility. Swit- 
zerland must be strictly neutral, or she must be consider- 
ed as a belligerent power : if strictly neutral, she cannot 
furnish any aid to France; on the contrary, if she sup- 
plies her contingent of men (16,000, according to the 
convention of 1804,) she can have no right to claim the 
privileges of neutrality. 

Since writing the commencement of this retrospect,addi- 
tional intelligeace from [tance has arrived, and it appears 
from the speech of the public orator, Regnaud de St. Jean 
d’ Angely, to the senate, that the allied powers. are resolv- 
ed to prosecute the war during negotiations for peace. 
A wise policy, derived from experience of the past; for 
Bonaparte has always proposed an armistice for a ne- 
gotiation when he wanted time to repair any disasters. 
Nothing will be so likely to quicken the progress of 
these diplomatic proceedings as a few signal advantages 
gained on the left bank of the Rhine, and some brilliant 


operations of Lord Wellington on the shores of the Ga- 
ronne, 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

The exertions of Miss Stephens, who combines the most 
affecting pathos, with a correct taste and considerable science, 
have been unremitted. Her musical merits are confessed by 
those who deny her expression of countenance and elegance of 
attitude, and she isyemarkable for the propriety of her dress and 
the modesty of her demeanour. But it is impossible for us to 
believe, as is asserted in the Theatrical Inquisitor, that she has 
enly attained her nineteenth year. She has upon the stage a 


: <A 

far older appearance, and if we mistake not, personated the 
cha acters of Rosetta and Polly, long before her appearance 
on the Covent Garden stage. 


Sheis certauly improved, and 
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merits much of the applause by which she has been greeted ; 
but she has many faults, which it is not trae that time and ex- 
perience can ameliorate. Her face is destitute of varied ex- 
pression; her person too much emebon-point for her stature ; and 
her attitudes too uniform. But when shesings criticism is sus- 
pended and her faults forgotten, 

The farce of “* Fair Game,” which was condemned on the first 
night, is attributed to the Reverend Sir Henry Bate. Dudley. We 
cannot believe it. It is surely unpossible that a baronet and 
a clergyman, the confidential servant and companion of his 
prince, and the natural protector of morals and religion, should 
be the author of a piece replete with obscenity aud vulgar gross- 
ness, The dialogue is sometimes carried so far that we began 
to tremble lest the characters should proceed from words to ac- 
tions. One of the dramatis persone is in an amoyous fit, and is 
asked, on calling for a waiter, if he would not rather have the 
chambermaid, There is a great deal about bush-hunting and 
kissing in a corner, and the females seem to have no conception 
that there 1s any harm, either in simple incontinence or in crim. 
con.; an opinion, by the bye, in which they are supported by 
Lord Ellenborough. We ceuld not but smile at the idea of in- 
troducing a feinale on the stage for no other purpose than to re- 
ceive a kiss. The grossness of the manners and the dialogue is 
not redeemed by wit or ingenuity. A fop disguises himself as 
a poacher, in order to obtain access to the aeubind of a stickler 
to the game laws. He is seized and imprisoned in the mansion ; 
of course obtains his own liberty and that of his mistress, and is 
married, So much for the originality of the plot, and the no- 
velty of the denouement / 

The melodrame of “England Ho,”’ is entirely dependent for its 
temporary success onthe vocal excellence of Sinclair, as Altieri, 
who executed with great effect one ortwo tolerable songs, adapt- 
ed to very intolerable tunes. Theescape of Altieri from prison, 
and his safe arrival on the shores of England, are the ground- 
work of the plot, which is little assisted by the wit or spirit of 
the dialogue. The music was confessedly composed at a fort- 
nizht’s notice, and is such as might be expected from so much 
rapidity. Considering that this is the third of Mr. Pocock’s 
exhibitions during the present season, he deserves the praise of 
industry, whatever may be thought of his genius or his prudence. 

The pantomime of Harlequin Swans, or the Bath of Beauty, 
is founded upen the love of a prince, afterwards Harlequin, for 
Columbine, who, by means of a magical veil, and with the in- 
tention of prolonging the duration of her charms, transforms 
herself every year into a Swan. Her lover steals the veil, and the 
pantomime, which is extremely splendid, proceeds with the usual 
variety of trick and scenery, 
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88 Theatrical Review. 
DRURY LANE. 


There have been few dramatic novelties at this theatre in the dourse of 
the last month. Full houses were of themselves such a- novelty to the proprie< 
ters and performers that they never grew weary of Iilusion, so long as it 
contributed to augment the receipts of the theatrical exchequer. The town’ 
therefore was satiated with repetition, to the exclusion of that regular inter. 
change of performance, which at once stimulates and gratifies curiosity. 

The only exception to this dull unvarying round of exhibition was the first. 
appearance of Mr. Lee Lewes, on Monday the 20th ult. in the character of 
Sir Pertinae M‘Sycophant. This gentleman, we understand to be the son of the 
comedian of that name, whe was formerly a distinguished performer on the 
London boards, but the Jatter years of whose life were spent in penury and 
obsenrity. Talent is not hereditary. Mr. Lee Lewes, . we fear, will never 
establish himself as an actor of distinction in either of the metropolitan thea- 
tres. Hispersonation of the character of Sir Pertinat was hard and unsatis- 
fying. He delivered the language without any apparent perception or relish 
of its meaning ; and seemingly more intent upon preserving the accent thant 
the spirit ofthe character. Yet he failed even inthat, and often relapsed 
into the familiar pronunciation of his mother tongue. 

It may perhaps be invidious to institute a comparison between a new per- 
former in this character, and Cooke; but who can witness the performance, 
and not involuntarily make that comparison ? Cuoke was a limited actor ; his 
range was limited ; but there were one or two of his characters that displayed 
an exquisite perfection. Sir Perlinax was incontestibly his happicst effort. It 
was a thing to be admired and applauded, but the power of criticisin was lost 
ja the tumultuous sensations of delight. His look, his tone, his gesture, are 
still vividly impressed upon our memories, and we never expect to have themy 
ellaced by the imitation of any future performer. Mr. Lee Lewes, least 
of all, is qualified tosupply the vacancy occasioned by Cooke’s death, He 
has no power to express that subtle craftiness of disposition, that fawning 
pliancy of character, that insidious subserviency of conduct, which are all 
exerted to one end, the interest of the individual, and which are blended by 
the author into one general sentiment of hypocrisy and fraud. 

December 2%. This was Christmas Monday, and the riotous lovers of 
broad mirth assembled to enjoy their prescriptive right of a new pantomime, 
which was accordingly produced under the title of Harlequin Harper, or @ 
Jump from Japan. To analyse the mummery of these compounds for igno- 
rance and folly would be useless, if possible; but we doubt the possibility. 
Harlequin and Columbine skip; the Clown tumbles; some clumsy tranusferm- 
ations astonish the gods, laughter roars till her sides ache, and the cur- 
tain drops upon a contented and satisfied audience. The present pantomime 
seems to be as good as most of its predecessors, It wants, indeed, the at- 
traction of Grimaldi, who is unquestionably the ablest clown of the present 
day, and conirives to make ove laugh by his humour without being quite 
ashamed of ourseives afterwards. Mr. Kirby is much inferior to his rival, and _ 
is still more inferi.r in contortions and flexibility to Mr. Pack, whe is in- 
troduced in the character of a black servant. His evolutions are really mi- 
raculous. The best mechanical change was that of an enormous cat by 
which the Clown was swallowed, and soon after disgorged. A Miss Vallancey 
was elegant and active in Columbine. A dog was introduced in the course 
_ of the piece, who promises to rival the celebrated performer Car/o ; there were 

some faint murmurs of disapprobation when he first appeared, but he behav- 
ed so gentlemanly, and acted so skilfully, that he soon silenced hostility. A 
Master Barnet (apparently not above 14) sung the “Death of Abercrombie,” 
with great clearness and sweetness of voice. There were several allusions to” 
recent political events in the course of the piece, which were well received of | 
course, The house was crowded, and the audience too learned in the merits 
of pantomime not to bestow unqualified applause upon Harlequin Harper. 
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